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- THE RURAL LIBRARY AND RURAL LIFE 


“To my mind, one great function of the rural library is to help forward 


the education of the rural democracy. Indeed that ought to be the great 
purpose, the great inspiration.” So speaks Dr. Butterfield in his A. L. A. 
address printed in this Bulletin. And indeed this is the inspiration for a 
great deal of the library work done in Wisconsin. Over half of our public 
libraries are in places of less than 2,000 population, and a half of the remain- 
der (making 150 in all) are in places of between 2,000 and 5,000. Obviously 
the service of most such libraries is—or should be—one which reaches 
beyond the immediate community. When a county system is organized 
each such place can be a agency for use of the whole county supply of 
books. 

But half the people of Wisconsin live outside of places having local 
public libraries. In the past the state traveling library system has been 


their main source of book supply. The great extent of the calls upon this 
service is indicated in the second article in this issue. But the present 


traveling library systems cannot be expected to meet the needs set forth 
by Dr. Butterfield. 

Here then are expressed the ideals of what we ought to do and the 
answers we are so far able to make to these appeals. We must look for- 
ward to the earliest possible development of many county systems as the 
only adequate agencies for this widespread book service. 
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THE RURAL LIBRARY AND RURAL LIFE* 
By Dr. Kenyon Butterfield, President of Massachusetts Agricultural College 


I have been invited to extend to you a 
word of greeting from the American 
Country Life Association. I appreciate 
very much the compliment paid to the 
association by this request. The Amer- 
ican Country Life Association was organ- 
ized three or four years ago, because it 
was believed, first of all that in the em- 
phasis now being placed upon the techni- 
cal aspecis of agriculture and its pressing 
economic problems, the human, the socio- 
logical, the country life field may be neg- 
lected. And furthermore it was known 
that a great many organizations were 
getting ready to go into the country field 
that had not heretofore concerned them- 
selves with it, and so it seemed as if 
there ought to be a clearing house. It is 
a membership organization, and yet really 
it brings together the agencies as well as 
the individuals that are interested in vari- 
ous aspects of country life—education 
and health and recreation and all the 
rest. 

One achievement I am sure you will 
appreciate. It has organized within its 
own machinery a national council of 
agencies interested in rural social work. 
And I want to express my thanks on be- 
half of the association to the American 
Library Association fer its recent vote to 
affiliate with this national council. Some 
twenty-five agencies nationwide in their 
scope are adhering to this national coun- 
cil of rural social agencies. 

May I take advantage of this opportun- 
ity to advertise just one bit? I think 
really that every library that caters to 
people who have the slightest interest in 
rural affairs should have the publications 
of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion. I have been fairiy familiar with 
country life literature for a good many 
years, and I think I am safe in saying 


that the volume of the proceedings of the 
association at its initial meeting in Balti- 
more three years ago is the best com- 
pilation extant of country life programs. 
A year ago last November the first na- 
tional conference on rural health was 
held in Chicago under the auspices of the 
association. That volume, already pub- 
lished, is almost indispensable to those 
concerned about rural health. The vol- 
ume of the proceedings of the last con- 
ference held in Springfield, Mass., is in 
press and deals with the organization of 
rural activities. The next session of the 
association, to be held in New Orleans, 
will deal with the rural village as a phase 
of the general nonurban problems, a field 
that has never yet been covered and yet 
exceedingly important, with twelve mil- 
lions of our people living in villages and 
in many cases cut off on the one hand 
from the city and on the other hand from 
agricultural life. 

I was asked to speak on “The Rural 
Library and Rural Life.” I accepted the 
invitation with avidity, because it was a 
real compliment. But when I came to 
try to think of something to say I found 
it was not so easy. I fear very much I 
shall say nothing that you do not know 
already. Moreover I shall deal with, I 
fear, rather glittering generalities. But 
I will just tell you how this subject 
strikes me and you must take my view 
for what it may be worth, little or much. 

In the first place I wish to speak in 
regard to the principle that should enter 
into the relations between the rural li- 
brary and rural life. The principal, my 
friends, is this: Democracy must be kept 
at school. We sometimes speak about 
Americanizing our education, about our 
American system of education, as if it 
consisted simply of the matter of a sys- 


* Stenographic report of address given before the Swampscott meeting of the American 
Library Association, June 24, 1921. Reprinted by permission from New York Libraries, 


August, 1921. 
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tem of schools. That is vital; nobody 
can question that. I would not argue 
that. If we get our American education 
really and truly Americanized we have 
got to do a great many things to our 
schoo!s—our rural schools and our city 
schools and our high schools, and our 
colleges and universities, too. But that is 
only a part of the program. If democracy 
is really to function, if it is really to be 
effective, it must be kept perpetually at 
school. In other words, the problem of 
adult education is just as significant and 
just as vital as the problem of the educa- 
tion of children and youth. 

To my mind—I pass by just now the 
question of the relation of the rural li- 
brary to the children and youth in the 
school—one great function of the rural 
library is to help forward the education 
of the rural democracy. Indeed that 
ought to be the great purpose, the great 
inspiration. And it will take somewhat 
longer than day after tomorrow to get it 
done! 

But how do people get educated for 
democracy? Well, partly, of course, by 
experience. Experience is the great 
teacher. Vocational experience is a tre- 
mendous education. Just go out and try 
to farm, you folks who live in the city, 
you urban-minded people; just try to farm 
and you will get some education as well 
as horns on your hands. The farmer him- 
self as he goes through the farm pro- 
cesses, as he tries to adapt the laws of 
nature to his job, as he tries to fit into 
this great complex economic scheme, gets 
education. Then, of course, there is the 
education that comes from associated 
effort. I wonder if you have thought of 
that; I wonder if you have realized the 
extent to which the man who belongs to 
the labor organization in the city or the 
man who belongs to the farmers’ organ- 
ization in the country gets solid educa- 
tion out of that experience. To my mind 
—I am speaking now of country life par- 
ticularly—it is one of the great educa- 
tional forces of our time and will be more 
so in the future than it has ever been in 
the past—the discussion, the effort to find 
the right way, the forward look, the need 
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of realizing one’s own problems and the 
problems of other people. And now that 
agriculture has come to be put on a 
worthy basis there is nothing provincial 
about it any longer, so that the man who 
belongs to the farmers’ organization and 
really thinks and takes part in getting 
educated. 

Then, of course, there is the public 
press. I do not need to dwell on that. 
We all recognize its value, although it 
has its limitations. We all appreciate its 
indispensable character. 

But in addition to the education that 
comes through experience, that comes 
through associated effort, that comes 
through the press, books are nevertheless 
indispensable, both as adjuncts and in 
themselves. 

Take this matter of books as they re- 
late to the study of agriculture. The 
farmers are not a reading people. And 
yet during the past fifteen or twenty 
years there has been built up a pretty 
large library of agricultural books, first 
on the technical side, then on the eco- 
nomic side, now on the social side; and 
then, of course, a sort of rural literature 
springing up in addition to all this. But 
the farmers even now do not read suffi- 
ciently, so there is an enormous oppor- 
tunity there—not an untilled field, but a 
field poorly tilled with reference to get- 
ting the farmers to use the books of their 
vocation. 

And that is particularly true just now 
as we are coming into this great agrarian 
movement, which has for its basis an in- 
dustrial unrest, a feeling that the farmer 
is not getting his fair reward and a de- 
termination to see if that can not be 
remedied. The great problems of the 
time in agriculture are economic and not 
technical, and so the farmers are going 
to be more eager than ever before for 
that literature which has to do with rural 
credits, transportation, buying and selling 
and all that sort of thing. 

Then of course the farmer is a citizen. 
He is a citizen of the Nation, he is a 
citizen of the world, and the problems 29? 
the day ought to be of as great signific- 
ance to him as to anybody else. And it 
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seems to me that one of the functions of 
a library is to try to get people to see 
this problem. To my mind, the two out- 
standing phases of the drive for democ- 
racy that we are entering upon in this 
century are, first, an industrial democ- 
racy—the application of the democratic 
idea of industry in the city and in the 
country; and then the gaining of the 
habit and developing the method of world 
co-operation. 

I believe that our libraries ought to be 
leaders in getting people into the mood of 
dealing with the big things of life—the 
big issues, the big currents, the big tides, 
and the farmer as a citizen must be 
brought into touch through books with 
these larger issues. 7 

I do not mean for a moment to mini- 
mize that other aspect of books, that 
great field of culture, of inspiration, of 
amusement, of relaxation, that also comes 
from books. In fact there is one aspect 
of this service that I want to say just one 
word about, and that is the nature books. 
I do not want to generalize too arbitrarily, 
but I have the feeling that as a rule the 
farmers and farm people have missed out 
perhaps here as much as anywhere. They 
have nature with them constantly. Per- 
haps it breeds a certain—not contempt 
exactly, but a certain negligence. At any 
rate I question whether our farmers yet 
sufficiently appreciate the literature of 
nature, the poetry of nature, the romance 
of it all. And yet Iam persuaded that in 
the long run, granted an economic re- 
ward that is fair, a permanent agricul- 
ture depends more than upon any other 
one thing upon a love for the things of 
the country. And I believe that one of 
the functions of a rural library and of a 
rural librarian is to get the country peo- 
ple acquainted with that literature. The 
trouble is, so little of that literature repre- 
sents the farmer’s point of view, so little 
of it represents the farmer at work, lov- 
ing nature while he is at work. It is 
usually the literature of the fellow who 
is looking on, while the other fellow was 
doing the sweating. Perhaps we may 
have to wait for a literature that is ex- 
pressive of the feeling of the man who is 
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actually doing the work. I do not know 
what you think of it as literature, but the 
most stimulating thing that I have ever 
seen along this line are the poems of 
Liberty H. Bailey, formerly of Cornell 
University, “Wind and Weather.” Get 
that volume and if you cannot rise to the 
stimulus of that expression of what the 
farmer ought to feel if he has any poetry 
in him at all, I am sure you should go tu 
a city library. 

The library function, then, is to get 
people to read, to study and to think and 
to love books. I shall not preach any 
sermon to you librarians on that. I want 
to pay my tribute to the library as an in- 
dispensable factor in this whole job. It 
seems to me that in recent years it has 
been coming into its own; it has risen to 
the occasion and I have been more than 
delighted with the devices and the meth- 
ods that have been developed during my 
period of observation by librarians and 
by libraries and library commissions in 
the effort to get the books to the country 
people and to get country people to read 
the books. 

If I may make just two or three sug- 
gestions, they would be these: In the 
first place, is the idea of library service 
in every community? When I came from 
the Middle West to New England and be- 
gan to talk of rural affairs, the rural 
church and the rural school, I discovered 
that down here anything outside of Bos- 
ton was rural. And I think that in many 
of our organized efforts in the so-called 
rural field we are apt to think of any- 
thing as adequate if it reaches people 
who do not live in the large centers. But 
we must realize that in America the huge 
majority of our people live in isolated 
farm homes, away outside, out there 
alone. Our American rural problem, from 
any point you want to discuss it, whether 
it is the conservation of soil fertility or 
from the standpoint of culture, is not 
solved until you have tried at least to 
reach every man on the land. Every one 
of those isolated farm homes must be 
touched. It is not enough to reach the 
leaders; it is not enough to reach the 
educated; it is not enough to reach those 
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who are graduated from colleges or agri- 
cultural schools. The problem is that of 
reaching the whole crowd. There are 
six and a half million families living on 
farms, most of them in isolated farm 
homes, so that the thing will never be 
done unless we can provide the machin- 
ery that really gets the grip on this social 
frontier. 

Then I think the time has come when it 
is perhaps possible to tie up a little more 
definitely with the organized activities of 
farming, the grange, and now the country 
farm bureaus. I have been a member of 
a grange for 30 years, and the extension 
work of the agricultural colleges of course 
I am familiar with, and I know quite well 
that it is difficult even for these organ- 
ized groups to get farmers really to study, 
to read books, to consider things in a 
systematic fashion. I hope the time is 
coming, and I am inclined to think it can 
be forwarded by mutual effort on the part 
of the library and the organized activities 
when we can begin to see groups of peo- 
ple forming study clubs—I do not care 
what they are called—and gradually get- 
ting the interest of the more forward 
looking, in some fashion to take up more 
definite and systematic work. I am think- 
ing now of the solid study of the prob- 
lems of citizenship and agricultural ad- 
vancement, rather than of the other as- 
pect of the problem, the literary aspect. 
I wonder if it is not worth at least some 
systematic endeavor during the coming 
years to see whether the library may 
not be of inestimable assistance to the 
country people, through their organiza- 
tions, in getting nuclei of the continua- 
tion school notion developed. 

One thing I happen to notice is stir- 
ring the minds of some libraries in the 
country field and that is the library as a 
community center. I hesitate to discuss 
this question, because I have some rather 
definite views on the subject and I have 
not time to ventilate them. But I have 
heard for 25 years something about the 
school as a community center, and I have 
heard something about the church as a 
community center, and now some folks 
are talking about the library as a com- 
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munity center. There has been a renais- 
sance of the idea of the school as a com- 
munity center since the movement for 
consolidating schools has grown so rapid- 
ly. Well, the school ought to be a com- 
munity center. And somebody told me 
only yesterday of a recent meeting, a 
religious gathering, in which one of our 
really great country church leaders said 
essentially that the church should absorb 
all the social activities of the country 
community and be the social center of 
the community. I do not know how am- 
bitious the librarians are in the country 
to make the library the great community 
center. Personally I do not believe any 
one institution will ever be a community 
center, the Nation over. In the second 
place, I believe that any institution that 
can function as a community center 
should do it with this proviso: that there 
is a difference between what I call a 
fundamental function and the philosophy 
of “Johnny-on-the-spot.” We ought to 
develop our school system, our church 
work, our libraries, in terms of some 
fundamental social function and we ought 
to try to steer things so that they will 
function. On the other hand, here is a 
community unorganized, nobody doing 
anything much, the school for one rea- 
son or another inadequate, perhaps a 
church inadequate because there are five 
or six churches instead of one as there 
ought to be in the community. Here is a 
librarian, trained, aggressive, earnest, 
ambitious, who sees a chance there to 
make the library a social center. If I 
may be pardoned for the slang expres- 
sion, I would say, “Go to it.” But that is 
a very different thing from setting up a 
goal as an institution. And the danger 
is that we would be working at cross pur- 
poses, with institutions doing work that 
does not really belong to them. My creed 
would be this, putting the matter in a 
word: I think that the school should be 
the educational center of the community, 
for the adults as well as the youth. I 
mean that the school system, not neces- 
sarily the schoolhouse, should contribute 
to this continuation work, this education 
of democracy, this education of the adult, 
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just as fully as it contributes to the edu- 
cation of the youth. And I think of the 
library—I am not now putting the library 
in an inferior place as an adjunct to the 
school—but I am thinking of the library 
under whatever management it may come 
as a part of the educational enterprise. 
Define education broadly? Yes. But to 
think of the local library as having 
among its chief jobs that of making itself 
the recreational, the general sociable cen- 
ter of the community, would be a mistake. 

A library in one sense does not want to 
take itself too seriously. It ought to get 
itself into the lives and affections of the 
people. It ought to be an inspiration to 
them in many ways. But personally it 
seems to me that the big thing for the 
library is its educational purpose. 

One more suggestion—and I think it is 
carrying coals to Newcastle—and that is 
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that the country library or the library 
that tries to meet the country people 
must be aggressive. I will just phrase it 
this way: You have a wonderful slogan, 
“Books for Everybody”—“Books for 
Everybody in the Country.” I am sure you 
will not think that I am criticizing—I am 
just emphasizing something that is im- 
plied in that slogan, but I want to em- 
phasize it because it is vital. There is 
nothing sacred about a book as a book, 
not a thing. It is just paper and print. 
The value of a book is what the book car- 
ries with it. And what does it carry with 
it? Why, a message to people. The li- 
brarian is not dealing with books; he is 
dealing with folks, he is dealing with 
people, with the souls of people, with the 
minds and hearts of people. So while we 
keep that new slogan—it is good—while 
we say “Books for Everybody”—shall we 
not also say “Everybody for Books?” 


FREE BOOKS REACH THE FARM* 
Special Sets on Any Topic Sent by Mail 
100,000 Books Circulated in 1920 


By H. Hickman Powell 


If you wanted to know how to raise 
skunks, how to cure cheese, or what to 
feed the baby, or merely wanted some 
new books and had no access to a library, 
what would you do? 

The half of Wisconsin’s population 
which has no access to ordirary public 
libraries has so flooded the traveling li- 
brary department at Madison with re- 
quests for books that the old quarters on 
a little side street have overflowed with 
the thousands of required volumes, and 
reserve copies have been stacked in one 
of the big vaults of the state capitol. As 
a result the department moved last week 
into spacious quarters in the capitol an- 
nex, where more than 2,000 additional 
feet of floor space awaited the office and 


reserve shelves of the great system of 
circulating knowledge. 

“Anything in print that is available we 
will get for the people of the state,” said 
C. B. Lester, secretary of the free library 
commission. “If we haven’t got it we 
send to other big libraries for it. On 
occasion we have even sent to the Con- 
gressional library at Washington for spe- 
cial books.” 

Pay Only Postage 

The only charge the library makes is 
for return postage on parcels post pack- 
ages. There are no fines. If a book is 
kept longer than two weeks it is followed 
up by a post card, but the department is 
generous with extensions. 

More than 100,200 books were sent out 


* Reprinted by permission from Milwaukee Journal, December 4, 1921. 
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by the library last year and the depart- 
ment is still growing. In December, the 
heaviest month last year, 14,582 books 
were sent out; in October of this year 
16,820 were circulated. Between July 1 
and October 31, 37,668 volumes were dis- 
tributed, as compared with 23,031 in the 
same period last year. More than 1,000 
books a day were sent out by the ten 
persons in the distributing department 
October 31 and November 1 and 2. 

Starting in 1895, when Senator James 
H. Stout, Menomonie, founded a system 
of traveling libraries in Dunn county, the 
plan has grown until 1,227 communities 
throughout the state are being served 
with circulating collections of selected 
books and thousands of individuals are 
receiving requested volumes by parcels 
post. 

Wisconsin’s rural districts are reading 
good books. One persistent borrower, 
whose reading list has included Shaw’s 
Heartbreak House and Galsworthy’s Tat- 
terdemalion, wrote some time ago to Har- 
riet C. Long, chief librarian: “During 
the last year I have read more than ninety 
of these books aloud by lantern light 
while my husband was milking in the 
barn.” 


List Popular Books 


“Main Street and The Brimming Cup 
are by far the most popular of recent 
books,” said Miss Long. “Wells’ Outline 
of History, Mirrors of Downing Street and 
Mirrors of Washington have been the 
most popular non-fiction.” 

A typical morning’s mail at the library 
is a motley pile—postals, crisp linen, pur- 
ple correspondence cards, pulpy blue- 
lined scratch paper. Here’s a sheet torn 
from a “composition book” at a little 
town far from the railroad, asking in a 
wobbly schoolboy hand for The Story of 
Ab or Jack Benson’s Dog. A club at Mon- 
roe has read Abraham Lincoln, Lady 
Windemere’s Fan, Disraeli, and The Man 
Who Married a Dumb Wife, and now 
wants “some comedy with pep.” A book- 
hungry man at Gordon wants The Silver 
Horde, The Mysterious Rider, and three 
Tarzan books, while the sisters of a con- 
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vent ask for works on European recon- 
struction. Here is a note from a women’s 
reading circle asking for the works of 
Browning; here, a flashy post card with 
“Happy Birthday” on one side and asking 
for The Lonesome Trail on the other. 
Christy Mathewson’s Pitching in a 
Pinch is called for three times. Two 
towns ask for debate material. Monti- 
cello wants information on women in in- 
dustry for a social problems study group; 
three towns want books for children’s 
reading circles, mainly simple stories of 
children in foreign countries. Cascade 
wants Hans Brinker and Anne of Green 
Gables; Mercer calls for Main Street and 
Her Father’s Daughter. A small town 
dramatic club plans to present Wanted, a 
Wife. Several small town libraries ask 
for special volumes for their patrons. 


Teachers Get Aid 


Twenty-four rural teachers write for 
works on education in this one day’s mail. 
Health Work in the Schools, Rural 
School Management, Education for Char- 
acter, and How to Teach the Fundamen- 
tal Subjects are typical titles. Some want 
books to read to their classes; others 
want traveling library collections sent to 
their schools. 

“It’s a great commentary on what our 
country school teachers are doing, the 
way they write in for these books which 
help them to do better work,” said Mr. 
Lester. 

Many farmers also write in for tech- 
nical books. Here’s a farmer asking for 
material on construction of farm build- 
ings and on fruit growing; it is significant 
that his list includes a book on crocheting. 
Feeds and Feeding is asked for many 
times. The library has a collection of 
more than 300 different works on agricul- 
ture, many of them duplicated 30 or 40 
times. If a farmer will let the library 
know what he wants to know, selected 
books on the subject will be sent to him. 


Cover Special Subjects 


These selected groups of books on any 
subject are a specialty of the library. 
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Any community can get a selected group 
of books on any particular subject, be it 
dairying, business, municipal government, 
drama, or history. Many women’s reading 
circles throughout the state are working 
with collections of books selected by the 
librarians at Madison. 

Traveling libraries are requested in 
many of the letters; 2,668 such requests 
from 1,227 communities were filled last 
year. These boxes, containing about fifty 
books each, go to the country schools and 
stores, to the lumber camps and rural 
homes, anywhere they are wanted. Any 
organized group of any five individuals 
may get one of these libraries, which 
contain books on farming and house- 
work, works of history, and fiction, clas- 
sical and modern. 

All such orders received before 11 a. m., 
are filled the same day. The office stirs 
with activity as the books are prepared. 
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One woman scurries from shelf to shelf 
in search of special books; another care- 
fully selects volumes for a special col- 
lection. Here a girl deftly mends and 
cleans returned books; there a quick- 
handed man wraps and addresses pack- 
ages for individual borrowers. 

The residents of the state are quick 
to take advantage of the service. Books 
on journalism were recently found to be 
gathering dust; so a list of such volumes 
was prepared and sent to the country 
weeklies. Within forty-eight hours the 
editors were clamoring for books. When- 
ever a member of the department visits 
some remote district his presence gives 
the library publicity, and inquiries begin 
to come in. As they are answered the 
service grows and the knowledge and 
culture of the city are spread to the most 
remote regions of Wisconsin. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Julia Wright Merrill 


New International Encyclopedia 


Advertisements of a 1921 printing of 
the New international encyclopedia have 
led to rumors of a new edition. Accord- 
ingly to a letter from Dodd, Mead & Co., 
dated December 13, 1921, the second edi- 
tion, 1914-17, is still standard, if it is sup- 
plemented by the Year books. 

“No, we are not bringing out a new 
edition of the New international encyclo- 
pedia nor are we revising the second 
edition. We do not expect to bring out 
a@ new edition for some time to come. 

“We are, however, now selling the 1921 
printing which includes the 1920 census, 
the Reference history of the war, and the 
Courses of reading and study in the 24th 
volume. There have been some few 
minor changes such as inserting recent 
death dates in biographies—an article on 
President Harding—and, as stated above, 
the 1920 census, but no great changes 
have been made in the original plates.” 
—E 


The Census of 1920 


Results of the fourteenth or 1920 census 
of the United States are beginning to 
appear, in several forms. Many libraries 
will want the large Reports, the first vol- 
ume of which has just been issued with 
the title, Population. Of the Bulletins, 
the following would be of interest to any 
Wisconsin library: 

Agriculture: Wisconsin. 
Drainage: Wisconsin. 
Population: Wisconsin. 

The series of newspaper releases 
would be needed in the large library only. 
For any of these write to the Census bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. 


Official State Information 


The Wisconsin State Journal (Madi- 
son) has established a bureau of official 
state information, which compiles and 
issues a weekly digest of the official rul- 
ings, order and opinions of the many state 


on 


————— 
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boards, commissions and departments. 
This appears as a page in the Sunday 
edition of the State Journal, and also as 
a broadside. 


The bulletin is concise, avoids technical 


langauge, and covers a wide range of 
subjects. It would undoubtedly interest 
many individual readers, if their atten- 
tion were called to it, and should appeal 
to civics clubs. The occasional need that 
a small library would have for such in- 
formation can still be met by the Legis- 
lative Reference Department of the Li- 
brary Commission. Large libraries or 
clubs wishing to subscribe for the broad- 
side, at $3 a month or $25 a year, should 
write to Wm. S. Anderson, Director, 418 
E. Capital Building, Madison. 


Library House Organs 


A new house organ, of interest to libra- 
rians, is Gaylord’s Triangle, issued by 
the library supply house, Gaylord Bros., 
Syracuse, New York. The four page bul- 
letin appeared for the first time in Sep- 
tember and is to be issued “every once 
in so often,” which so far has meant once 
a month. Its aim as announced is to keep 
the firm in closer touch with its custom- 
ers, to list new devices as soon as manu- 
factured and to furnish hints on how to 
get the maximum use out of the supplies 
the house is equipped to furnish. It will 
be sent free to any library. 


The well known and valuable Wilson 
Bulletin (H. W. Wilson Company, 958-964 
University Avenue, New York), issued 
“occasionally” beginning with November, 
1914, has now reached its twenty-fourth 
number. Librarians have long wanted an 
index, to be able to find quickly articles 
on school libraries, pamphlet filing, etc. 
The index is now promised, with the next 
issue of the Bulletin, which will complete 
the first volume. 


Special. Libraries in Wisconsin 


Of the 1,300 or more special libraries 
located as a result of the recent survey 
conducted by the National Special Li- 
braries Association, fourteen are credited 
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to the state of Wisconsin and five to the 
city of Milwaukee. 

“There is reason to believe that these 
figures are far from complete,” states 
Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank and 
Chairman of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation Publicity Committee. “We hope 
that the next edition of the Directory will 
contain the names of many other special 
information sources in Milwaukee and 
other Wisconsin cities.” 


_The Wisconsin libraries revealed by 
the survey deal with such subjects as 
Finance, Banking, Municipal Government, 
Taxation, History and Forestry. One 
library reports a collection of city char- 
ters, ordinances, reports, addresses, mag- 
azines articles, and technical papers. The 
First Wisconsin National Bank library 
has a collection of 1,128 books, as_ well as 
pamphlets and clippings to the number of 
6,393. 

The complete findings of the Special 
Libraries Association’s survey have re- 
cently been published in the form of a 
“Special Libraries Directory,” edited by 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., President of the 
Association, Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C. In so far as is known, this Direc- 
tory represents the first attempt at a 
comprehensive study of the special in- 
formation sources of the United States. 
The Directory covers such widely differ- 
ing topics as Taxation and Theology, As- 
tronomy and Automobiles, Dyestuffs and 
Diplomacy, and Folklore and Furniture. 

MARGARET REYNOLDS. 


A New Children’s Aid 


The Children’s Catalogue Supplement 
for 1921, compiled by Corinne Bacon and 
Mertice James (Standard Catalog Series), 
is now available (H. W. Wilson Co., 75c). 
The preface states: “This third supple- 
ment to the 1916-1917 edition of the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog includes about 950 titles, 
about 700 of which are listed in the sec- 
ond supplement, issued in 1919. Most of 
these books were published June 1, 1916 
to July 1, 1921. Some 70 of the titles 
were issued prior to 1916 and have been 
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included in the supplement because fresh 
testimony as to their worth has been re- 
ceived.” The arrangement is the same 
as that of the previous catalog, the books 
being entered under author, title and 
subject with connecting references. A 
few books have been analyzed—a list of 
them appears at the end. There is a 
generous number of new titles. The se- 
selction is thoroughly reliable, being 
based upon the advice of a number of 
prominent children’s librarians. A very 
short list of aids to story telling and a 
good list of French books for boys and 
girls are appended. 
MoricEt S. JORDAN. 


Recruiting Again! 

The new book, Women Professional 
Workers, by Elizabeth Kemper Adams, re- 
viewed in this number of the Bulletin, 
p. 28, has a chapter devoted to Library 
Service. This provides excellent sug- 
gestions for “talking points” for those 
preparing to address vocational confer- 
ences, high school classes, parent-teach- 
er associations, women’s clubs, and other 
organizations. It is helpful also to use 
with parents who are looking ahead to 
the education of their children for li- 
brary work, and good to put into the 
hands of prospective candidates for li- 
brary schools and others interested. The 
estimates for salaries are in general too 
low for the present day. M., E. H. 

County Library Publicity 
La Crosse Tribune, July 31, 1921. 

Written by a student in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School of Journalism as 
part of his required practice. 

“How people living in the country and 
in small towns can obtain the same ad- 
vantages in getting books to read that 
the public library furnishes to people in 
cities was one of the most important sub- 
jects discussed at the convention of the 
American Library Association this year,” 
said Miss Lilly M. E. Borresen, city li- 
brarian, who has recently returned from 
the sessions of the convention at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., near Boston. 

“The county library was advanced as 
the best solution of this question,” as- 
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serted Miss Borresen. “Under this plan 
the county appoints a public library ex- 
isting in some city in the county to be the 
county library, and appropriates a certain 
amount of money for the establishment 
of various branches throughout the coun- 
ty with assistants to take charge of them. 
The resources of the city library are 
thus put at the disposal of the people of 
the whole county without a duplication 
of expense. 

“Wisconsin has just passed a law in 
the session of the legislature this spring 
giving counties the privilege of appro- 
priating money for this purpose and I 
hope it will be taken advantage of,” de- 
clared Miss Borresen, “for the state li- 
brary system has been shown not to be 
in close enough touch with people to give 
them the service they should have in this 
present age when the demand for infor- 
mation is so great.” 

The “book wagon” is another means 
of getting books to people who are not 
conveniently located near public libraries, 
said Miss Borresen, This is a traveling 
library mounted on a motor truck which 
visits the places around-about on a fixed 
schedule so that people may draw out 
books from it when it arrives. 

“In Hibbing, Minn., they have one of 
these ‘book wagons,’” stated Miss Borre- 
sen, “which is fully equipped and can 
travel the roads even through the winter 
—the time when people as a rule have 
more leisure for reading. They also have 
a ‘book wagon’ of this kind in Evanston, 
Ill., which visits the parts of the city 
where people can not conveniently get to 
the library. This kind of traveling li- 
brary has proven immensely successful 
wherever used.’ 


Oshkosh Northwestern, Oct. 15, 1921. 


“If the board of supervisors chooses to 
take advantage of the newly enacted 
county library law, residents of Winne- 
bago county who live in the rural districts 
can be given more efficient service than 
has heretofore been possible because of 
limited funds.” 

That is the statment of Miss Edith K. 
Van Eman, chief librarian at the Oshkosh 
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public library, who has just returned from 
the annual conference of the Wisconsin 
Library Association, held at Milwaukee 
this week. The discussion of new legis- 
lation relating to the libraries of the 
state was one of the features of the con- 
ference. 


Under the new law, Miss Van Eman 
states, various means of supplying the 
county with books may be utilized. The 
one which seemed most popular, how- 
ever, in instances where the county had 
a library, is for the county to contract 
with the largest library in the county, to 
supply books throughout the county at a 
charge agreed upon between them. At 
present the county has its own library 
which is separate from the Oshkosh li- 
brary, although the shipping room for 
the former is at the local library. Due 
to limited funds, Miss Van Eman states, 
the county has but fifty collections of 
books, each containing forty-five vol- 
umes. The limited appropriation of $200 
annually, after paying shipping expenses 
and upkeep, permits the purchase of but 
about sixty books at the present prices. 


With but fifty collections, or libraries, 
as they are called, only a small portion 
of the people of the county can be served. 
Under the circumstances, however, which 
the new law permits, everyone in the 
county would be supplied. The law states 
that if such a contract is made between 
the library and the county, books are to 
be sent to anyone in the county upon 
application. 

At present people living in the county 
who reside in the vicinity of Oshkosh 
are permitted to take books. That sys- 
tem, however, Miss Van Eman believes, 
is unfair to the citizens of Oshkosh, as 
the people of the county provide nothing 
towards the support of the Oshkosh in- 
stitution. That point would be taken 
care of under the new method, however, 
as the fee paid to the library by the 
county would permit the purchase of 
duplicate copies, so that books could be 
sent to the rural districts without de- 
priving the Oshkosh readers of the 
books. 
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Miss Van Eman expressed herself as 
being in favor of the plan which the 
law permits, for, as she stated, more effi- 
cient service could be given and a greater 
number of persons served than under 
the present system. 


Racine and Burlington papers, Oct., 1921. 


At the recent session of the state legis- 
lature a bill was passed whereby a county 
library system may be established, which 
law especially provides for county 
branches through a library already or- 
ganized in the county. 

Racine county has two organized 
libraries at Racine and _ Burlington. 
Rochester is organizing a small library, 
but all the other thousands of county 
people have no library service. If a 
county system could be promoted through 
the co-operation of existing libraries, the 
people of Racine county could ‘get the 
very best library service in the state. 
The good roads would be a tremendous 
asset to the success of such an enterprise. 

Racine and Burlington library boards 
know the people of the county want books 
to read, as requests come to the library 
every day for some form of service. Many 
residents of Corliss have asked the Ra- 
cine librarian if a branch library could 
not be established there, and Union Grove 
is anxious for a branch library, especially 
for the use of the training school students. 

To establish branch libraries in the 
county, the matter must be taken up with 
the county board of supervisors which 
board, through the county clerk, has 
power to levy a tax for the support of 
such county libraries. 

It has been demonstrated that a town 
or village can have more books and bet- 
ter service by connecting with or becom- 
ing a part of a library already well estab- 
lished in the county rather than by at- 
tempting to organize a library itself. 

Speed up, towns and villages of Racine 
county! Get up the enthusiasm now and 
be prepared to present your rights and 
privileges to the County Board at some 
future meeting. Ask the librarians at 
Burlington or Racine how you can get 
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books without charge, into your homes— 
books on agriculture, including crops, 
soils, cattle, farm machinery and all the 
rest; books on manufacturing, books on 
civil, electrical, mechanical or automobile 
engineering; books on business and sales- 
manship; books on travel and biography 
and story books. All these for the grown- 
ups. For the children, fairy tales. Bible 
stories, “How to make things,” true In- 
dian stories, school and football stories, 
history, “pieces to speak”’—an’ every- 
thing. 


Stevens Point Journal, Nov. 28, 1921. 


The report of a special committee of 
the board of supervisors of Portage 
county on the matter of consolidating the 
Portage county Traveling library board 
with the Stevens Point public library, 
was read to the members of the board 
this morning at the court house. 

The report showed that the consolida- 
tion of the two boards would greatly fa- 
cilitate the work of both, and put at the 
disposal of every resident of the county 
the books now on the shelves of the 
Stevens Point public library. Under the 
terms of the consolidation, Portage county 
would pay the sum of $1,000 a year to 
meet the extra expense of taking care 
of the people outside of the city. The 
report showed that the cost of maintain- 
ing the county traveling library board as 
it should be maintained would be prac- 
tically the same amount. 


Wausau Herald, Oct. 18, 1921. 

If the county board of supervisors 
chooses to take advantage of the newly 
enacted county library law, residents of 
Marathon county who live in the rural 
districts can be given more efficient serv- 
ice than has heretofore been possible 
because of limited funds, says a bulletin 
sent out from Madison. 

Under the new law, various means of 
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supplying the county with books may be 
utilized. The one which has proved most 
popular, however, in instances where 
there is a city library, is for the county 
to contract with the library to supply 
books throughout the county at a price 
agreed upon between them. The law 
states that if such a contract is made 
between the library and the county, books 
are to be sent to anyone in the county 
upon application. 

At present people living in the vicinity 
of Wausau have certain privileges and 
women’s clubs have been loaned books 
from here, but as the city taxpayers pay 
for the books in the city library, and the 
people in the county pay nothing towards 
the library’s support, except a small ap- 
propiation by the county board of super- 
visors, this method is not altogether fair. 

That point would be well taken care 
of under the new method, as the fee paid 
the library by the county would permit 
the purchase of duplicate copies so that 
books could be sent to the rural districts 
without depriving the residents of Wau- 
sau of the use of the books they want to 
read. 

It is suggested that clubs in the county 
use their influence with the county board 
through their supervisors and have ar- 
rangements made as proposed under the 
new law, and thus secure for rural peo- 
ple, young and old, the benefits of a well 
stocked, well selected library. 


We Beg Pardon. 


In the attendance register printed in 
the November Bulletin at least two more 
names should have been starred to denote 
membership in the A. L. A. The follow- 
ing have joined since the 1920 Handbook, 
our basis in checking, was issued: 

Gladys M. Hook, librarian, South Mil- 
waukee. 

Helen S. Mathews, librarian, De Pere. 
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RURAL LIFE 


A Suggestive Reading List 


This list of books to be borrowed from the Traveling Library Department was pre- 
pared originally at the request of the Wesley Foundation in Wisconsin for distribu- 
tion to their ministers, in the hope that from these books the country pastors might 
more fully understand the conditions and problems of the people among whom they 
work. It is printed here in the hope that librarians will find it useful. 


General 


Anderson, W. L. The country town. 1914. 

Anderson, F. I. The farmer of tomorrow. 
1913. 

Antrim, E. I. Fifty million strong, or, Our 
rural reserve. 1916. ‘ 

Bailey, L. H. The country life movement in 
the United States. 1913. 

The holy earth. 1913. 

The state and the farmer. 1908. 

Boyle, J. E. Rural problems in the United 
States. 1921. 

Buell, Jennie. One woman’s work for farm 
women; the story of Mary A. Mayo’s part 
in rural social movements. 1912. 

Butterfield, K. L. Chapters in rural progress. 
1908. 











The farmer and the new day. 1919. 

Carleton, William, pseud. New lives for old. 
1913. 

Cromwell, A. D. Agriculture and life. 1915. 

Crow, Mrs. M. F. The American country 
girl. 1915. 

Fippin, E. O. Rural New York. 1921. 

Fiske, G. W. Challenge of the country; a 
study of country life opportunity. 1912. 

Galpin, C. J. Rural life. (Wisconsin.) 1918. 

Gillette, J. H. Constructive rural sociology. 
1915. 

Hart, J. K. Educational resources of village 
and rural communities. 1914. 

Harwood, W. S. The new earth; a recital of 
the triumphs of modern agriculture in 
America. 1907. 

Howe, F. C. The land and the soldier. 1919. 

McKeever, W. A, Farm boys and girls. 1913. 

Morman, J. B. Place of agriculture in 
reconstruction; a study of national prob- 
lems of land settlement. 1919. 

Phelan, John. Readings in rural sociology. 
1920. 

Quick, Herbert. Brown Mouse. 1915. 

Fairview idea; a story of the new 
rural life. 1919, 

Roberts, I. P. The farmstead; the making 
of the rural home and the lay-out of the 
farm. 1911. 





Harriet C. Lone. 


Rogers, E. W. Journal of a country woman. 
1912. 

Rural organization; proceedings of the third 
annual country life conference, Springfield, 
Mass., 1920. 1921. 

Sanford, A. H. Story of agriculture in the 
United States. 1916. 

Sims, N. L. The rural community. 1920. 

Speek, P. A. A stake in the land. 1921. 

Streeter, J. W. The fat of the land; the 
story of an American farm. 1913. 

U. S. Country life commission. Report of 
the commission on country life; with an 
introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 1911. 

Van Hise, C. R. Conservation of natural 
resources of U. S. 1910. 

Vogt, P. L. Introduction to rural sociology. 
1917. 

Waugh, F. A. Rural improvement; the prin- 
ciples of civic art applied to rural condi- 
tions, including village improvement and 
the betterment of the open country. 1914. 

Wiley, H. W. Lure of the land; farming 
after fifty. 1915. 

Wilson, W. H. Evolution of the country 
community. 1912. 


Country Church 


Ashenhurst, J. O. Day of the country 
church. 1910. 

Bricker, G. A. Solving the country church 
problem. 1913. 

Brunner, BE. de S. Country life in the new 
world order. 1919. 

The new country church building. 





1917. 

Butterfield, K. L. Country church and rural 
problem. 1911. 

Carrol, C. E. Community survey in relation 
to church efficiency; a guide for workers 
in the city, town, and country church. 
1915. 

Cowan, J. F. Big jobs for little churches. 
1917. 

Earp, E. L. Rural community church serv- 
ing the community. 1918. 

Rural social organization. 1921. 
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Gill, C. O., & Pinchot, Gifford. Six thousand 
country churches. 1920. 

Groves, E. R. Using the resources of the 
country church. 1917. 

Jackson, H. E. A community church; the 
story of a minister’s experience which led 
him from the church militant to the church 
democratic. 1919. 


Mills, H. S. Making of a country parish. 
1914. 

Morse, Richard. Fear God in your own vil- 
lage. 1918. 


Vogt, P. L. Church co-operation in com- 
munity life. 1921. 

Wilson, W. H. Church of the open country ; 
a study of the church for the working 
farmer. 1911. 


Rural School 


Arp, J. B. Rural education and the consoli- 
dated school. 1920. 

Betts, G. H., & Hall, O. E. Better rural 
schools. 1914. 

Betts, G. H. New ideals in rural schools. 
1913. 

Carney, Mabel. Country life and country 
schools; a study of the agencies of rural 
progress and of the social relationship of 
the school to the country community. 1912. 

Cubberley, E. P. Rural life and education; 
a study of the rural school problem as a 
phase of the rural life problem. 1914. 

Dewey, John, & Evelyn. Schools of tomor- 
row. 1915. 

Dewey, Evelyn. New schools for old; the 
regeneration of the Porter School. 1919. 

Eggleston, J. D., & Bruere, R. W. Work of 
rural school. 1913. 

Foght, H. W. American rural school; its 


characteristics, its future and its prob- 
lems. 1913. 
Hanifan, L. J. The community center. 1920. 
Kennedy, Joseph. Rural life and rural 
schools. 1915. 
Kirkpatrick, M. G. Rural school from 
within. 1917. 
Perry, C. A. Wider use of school plant. 
1910. 
Rapeer, L. D. ed. The consolidated rural 
school, 1920. 


Farm Economics, Including Marketing 
Brooks, T. J. Markets and rural economics. 


1914, 
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Burr, Walter. Rural organization. 1921. 
Carver, T. N. Principles of rural economics. 
1911. 





Selected readings in rural economics. 
1916, 

Coulter, J. L. Co-operation among farmers; 
the keystone of rural prosperity. 1911. 
Fairchild, G. T. Rural wealth and welfare; 
economic principles illustrated and applied 

to farm life. 1913. 

Haggard, H. R. Rural Denmark and its 
lessons. 1911. 

Herrick, M. T., & Ingalls, R. Rural credits, 
land and co-operative. 1915. 

Hibbard, B. H. Marketing of agricultural 
products. 1921. 

Howe, F. C. Denmark, a co-operative com- 
monwealth. 1921. 

Kile, O. M. Farm bureau movement; with 
introduction by J. R. Howard. 1921. 

Macklin, Theodore. Efficient marketing for 
agriculture. 1921. 

Poe, C. H. How farmers co-operate and 
double profits; first hand reports on all 
leading forms of rural co-operation in the 
United States and Europe. 1915. 

Powell, G. H. Co-operation in agriculture. 
1913. 

Taylor, H. S. Agricultural economics. 1919. 

Weld, L. D. H. Marketing of farm products. 
1916. 


Recreation for the Open Country 
Curtis, H. S. Play and recreation in the 


open country. 1914. 
Stern, R. B. Neighborhood entertainments. 


1913. 


Rural Hygiene 


Brewer, I. W. Rural hygiene. 1909. 
Harris, H. F. Health on the farm. 1911. 
Ogden, H. W. Rural hygiene. 1918. 


Rural Civics 
Douglas, H. P. The little town, especially in 
its rural relationships. 1919. 


Dunn, Arthur W. Community civics and 
rural life. 1920. 

Farwell, P. T. Village improvement. 1913. 

Field, Jessie, & Nearing, Scott. Community 
civics. 1916. ; 

Hughes, R. O. Community civics. 1917. 

McVey, F. L. Making of a town. 1913. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


“After reading in the Bulletin about the reception given for the teachers by the 


Reedsburg library we decided to carry out the idea immediately in our town.” 


This 


statement, made by a librarian to the editor recently, encourages us to print news 
notes and to beg you to send items, which may contain just the suggestion which will 
be so helpful to a neighboring library. Address the editor of this department in care 
of Library School, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


County Extension 


Portage County. The county board ap- 
pointed a special committee on the mat- 
ter of consolidating the Portage county 
traveling library with the Stevens Point 
public library. “Members of the com- 
mittee visited the library, talked with us 
and were favorable to the motion appro- 
priating $1,000 for the work, but the 
board suddenly decided to lower the tax 
rate, and tabled out the scheme without 
discussion. The chairman told me yes- 
terday that a special meeting would be 
called in the early spring and they would 
give us another chance.”—Letter from 
librarian of Stevens Point. 

Rusk County. The county board has 
appropriated $500 for the library service 
rendered throughout the county by the 
Ladysmith public library. The petition to 
the board stated that one-fourth of the 
books circulated from the Ladysmith li- 
brary were sent to patrons outside the city 
and that it was but right that the county 
should bear its share of this expense. 


General News Notes 


Ashland. The city has appropriated 
$4,100 to the Vaughn public library, rep- 
resenting an increase of $1,100. 

Chippewa Falls. The Gazette has 
started a “Book Lovers’ Column” with 
the following introductory note: “It is 
the purpose of this paper to stimulate in 
our readers by means of our Saturday 
book review column an interest in the 
books in our public library.” 


Delavan. The library reports all pre- 
vious monthly records in circulation 
broken, with 3,461 books loaned in No- 
vember. Twenty-seven country borrow- 
ers were registered in the last two 
months. 


Fond du Lac. Edna Shepard has been 
appointed children’s librarian. A social 
meeting was held at the library on the 
first Saturday after she assumed charge, 
giving the children an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with her. The librarian 
cooperated with the schools in observ- 
ing Good English week. 


Galesville. A story hour is being con- 
ducted at the library by Esther Bjoland, 
one of the teachers. Eighty children 
were present at the first one, when Hal- 
lowe’en stories were told. The library 
was decorated at this time with posters 
made by the fourth grade pupils. An 
invitation to attend a talk by Miss Bjo- 
land on books for girls was accepted by 
twenty-five. 

The city council has subscribed for The 
American City for the use of the public 
and the magazine will be found on the 
reading table of the public library. 


Hayward. The city council has appro- 
priated an additional sum of $250 for the 
coming year to cover increased running 
expenses. In order to buy new books, 
friends of the library are seeking ways 
of raising money. The Women’s Voters 
League has started the agitation and con- 
tributions have been made as follows: 
Daughters of Rebekah, Women’s relief 
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corps and W. C. T. U., $10 each; Eastern 
Star and American Legion Auxiliary, $25 
each; Royal Neighbors, $50. 


Kenosha. A new flagstaff has been 
erected on the library grounds and a new 
flag purchased to go with it. The flag- 
staff will be of historic interest, as it was 
the largest one erected on the grounds 
at Great Lakes during the war. 


Kaukauna. The library appropriation 
has been increased from $2,000 to $2,500. 


Kilbourn. A gift of $25 for children’s 
books has been received from Mrs. 
H. A. J. Upham, Milwaukee. On the 
evening of December 9, the librarian and 
library board invited to the _ public 
library the council members and their 
wives, representatives of women’s clubs, 
ministers, school board, and others inter- 
ested in the affairs of Kilbourn. The 
program planned was very informal; a 
Victrola loaned for the occasion furnished 
the music. Mrs. Davis of the library 
commission, spoke on the “Community’s 
Responsibility to the Public Library.” 
She brought out the idea that a com- 
munity should realize refurns on such an 
investment, and that to do this it should 
make large use of its library and large 
demands. 

Mr. Snyder, who presided, called on 
members representing the various or- 
ganizations. They expressed their pleas- 
ure, and were rather surprised to find 
what the library could do for them and 
for the community. Both the librarian 
and the trustees felt that the evening 
was a step toward a better appreciation 
of the library and its place in the com- 
munity. A few were present who had 
never before been in the library. 

Lake Geneva. The librarian is furnish- 
ing a column of book notes to the News 
under the caption of “Good Books.” 

Menasha. The librarians during No- 
vember called on all the schools in the 
city, both public and parochial, with lists 
of books for the winter’s reading. At this 
time all fines are excused and the pupils 
taught how to care for the books. After 
spending a morning visiting the high 
school, the librarians made a vigorous 
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plea that more school visiting be done 
by others. 

Milwaukee. The public library is giv- 
ing its staff the benefit of a course of lec- 
tures on modern literature by Prof. Ar- 
thur Beatty of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The lectures are given Saturday 
mornings from 7:45 to 8:45 and are at- 
tended by the entire staff. Extra help 
has been procured to take charge of the 
various rooms and branch libraries from 
the opening hour, 8:30, until the close of 
the lecture. Prof. Beatty is giving a brief 
resumé of the leading present-day authors 
in the fields of fiction, poetry, drama and 
general literature; in characterizing them 
he emphasizes the points of practical 
value to the librarian. Mimeographed 
synopses of each lecture with reading 
lists are provided for the staff, which will 
serve as a basis for individual reading 
and study. 

The Lisbon avenue branch of the public 
library held its formal opening on Decem- 
ber 1, with special program in the after- 
noon and evening. 


North Fond du Lac. A bake sale for 
the benefit of the village library, held at 
one of the stores, realized $22 for books. 


Oconto Falls. The secretary of the 
library board writes: “I wish to give a 
little information about the improvement 
in our local library. The library quarters 
have been remodeled to twice the orig- 
inal capacity and other improvements, 
including new furniture and library sup- 
plies, were made in connection with the 
enlarging of the rooms. The city council 
now appropriates $60 a month for library 
use; heretofore only $30 was received. 
This sum is not large, but it shows the 
increase in the interest taken in the 
library. The women of the study club 
are holding themselves responsible for a 
public opening of the library. Lunch will 
be served, and a silver offering asked for 
the purchasing of new books.” 

Palmyra. The Vigilance society has 
voted to present to the library the funds 
to its credit, amounting to about $180. 

South Milwaukee. The library appro- 
priation has been made $4,000, but the 
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city council will pay bills for books, coal, 
and light. Laura Caton, children’s libra- 
rian at Racine, spoke to the Woman’s 
club on children’s reading early in De- 
cember. 

Stoughton. A drinking fountain has 
been given the library by the Woman’s 
federation. The public library’s appro- 
priation has been raised from $3,100 to 
$3,400. 

Watertown. William F. Voss, member 
of the library board for nineteen years 
and president for the past three years, 
died in November He has been succeeded 
by William Sproesser. 

Waupun. The library is keeping a Com- 
munity Calender in the following way: 
Any club, association, lodge, group of 
people, or individual is asked to phone 
the library telling of any meeting or event 
which should be of interest to the gen- 
eral public. 
the correct date upon the Calendar; any- 
one wishing to know if anything is to 
take place upon any particular date may 
find out by consulting this Calendar, 
which hangs upon the bulletin board in- 
side the entrance to the library. Further, 
by referring to the Calendar it will pre- 
vent two groups of people trying to hold 
meetings on the same date. 

The Beach lecture room in the library 
has recently been redecorated and is 
ready for use. It is available for meet- 


This event is recorded upon 
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ings upon application to the library and 
can quickly be made to hold a hundred 
people. 


West Allis. A painting by Charlotte 
Markham, “Tell me a story,” has been 
presented to the children’s room by Mrs. 
J. E. Radcliffe in memory of her husband. 
Dudley Crafts Watson, director of the 
Milwaukee Art Institute, interpreted the 
painting to the children. The children’s 
room was furnished originally by Mr. and 
Mrs. Radcliffe. 


Tales from the Traveling Library 
Department 


Mrs. Meller, librarian of the public 
library at Boscobel, spent a morning re- 
cently in the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment choosing books for use in her 
library during the winter months. 

Travel books are so popular with some 
of the patrons of the Kilbourn public 
library that the librarian, Miss Ramsay, 
came into the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment to select a group of books on that 
subject to add to her own collection. 


Both the Kaukauna public library, and 
the New London public library have had 
special exhibits of busiriess and technical 
books this past month. Collections on 
these subjects were borrowed from the 
Traveling Library to aid in making an 
effective display. 


INDEX FOR BULLETIN 


We have printed and will send to any subscriber the index for the 1921 Bulletin. 
It has been sent to Wisconsin libraries but will not be sent elsewhere except upon re- 


ceipt of special request. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK IN WISCONSIN 


A summary of its observance in 1921 compiled by Helen Turvill 


Unquestionably the libraries of the state are deserving of praise for the success 
of the Children’s Book Week of 1921. Space in the Bulletin for the accounts of 
some of the methods tried and means employed in localities, large and small, seems 
justified. We found ourselves turning back to last year’s “write up’ for hints and 
we hope librarians will find the following notes useful again next fall. 

From the standpoint of “news stories” Children’s Book Week had far wider recogni- 
tion in the press of the state than ever before. The Milwaukee papers carried illus- 
trated special feature articles on the library’s exhibit, and dailies and weeklies 
throughout the state were far more liberal in alloting space compared with a year 
ago. At least a hundred clippings from state newspapers were sent us by the clipping 





service. 
ing reports. 


How Children’s Book Week Began in 
La Crosse 


When the La Crosse Public Library 
decided several years ago to have Christ- 
mas exhibits of children’s books for the 
benefit of those desiring to obtain the 
literature, every seller of books in La 
Crosse was asked if he would like to add 
to the exhibit and also to share in the 
profits, for the library prposed to have 
the book dealers send from their stock 
to the library books selected by the li- 
brarian, and have the librarian take or- 
ders for the books at the library. Of all 
of the dealers visited, only one—he for- 
tunately being the possessor of our only 
real bookstore—expressed his willingness 
to codperate with the library. 

The librarian then went to the book- 
store and chose the children’s books she 
desired to exhibit. As the stock was 
not large enough nor as representative 
as she desired, books from the shelves of 
the children’s room were added to the 
display. The book dealer expressed not 
only a willingness but a desire to order 
any book that was in print. The books 
were spread out upon wooden kitchen 
tables rented from a furniture dealer at 
a nominal sum. The arrangement of the 
exhibit followed closely that of the 
shelves in the library, that is—picture 


On these and letters sent to the Library Commission are based the follow- 
No doubt some omissions occur, 


books grouped together, fairy tales, books 
for easy reading, travel, biography, his- 
tory, and fiction. 

To advertise the exhibit, publicity ar- 
ticles were written by the librarian for 
the newspaper. Our book dealer paid for 
Single-line advertisements in the city 
news column and also for large box ad- 
vertisements. Announcements were read 
in the schools and in the women’s clubs. 
Posters were displayed in the shop win- 
dows, in the library, and in front of the 
library. Talks were given on children’s 
books at the library, at women’s clubs, 
and at meetings of parents in the schools. 


The exhibit was held upstairs in the 
lecture room adjoining the children’s, 
room whenever possible, for often it was 
necessary to get a book from the chil- 
dren’s room to meet a specific request. 
During the exhibit the librarians tried 
their best to give the adult purchasers a 
standard for selecting books and also to 
aid them in their special problems. An 
effort was made to emphasize the char- 
acteristics of worth-while books. The 
exhibit met with so much favor that it 
has been made an annual event. 

The Book Shelf for Boys and Girls, 
Mumford’s pamphlet on choosing books 
for boys and girls, Books for Christmas 
for the Children, compiled by Corinne 
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Bacon, Frances J. Olcott’s The Children’s 
Reading, and other lists and reviews of 
books are placed in an accessible place 
for the use of the public. The books or- 
dered need not necessarily be on display. 
We are glad to take orders for good books 
and the book dealer is only too happy to 
order any book that he can get from the 
jobber or publisher. 


The librarians believe it to be more 
satisfactory to take the orders at the li- 
brary and have the patrons call and pay 
for their purchase at the bookstore, rather 
than have the public merely look at and 
take notes of the exhibit, leaving the 
ordering to the distant future. It is an- 
other case of “striking while the iron is 
hot.” Your patron may go away with 
good intentions, but what are they? If 
the book is ordered, the customer feels 
the moral responsibility of getting and 
paying for his purchase. 

You ask what benefits result from this 
expenditure of time and money. The 
bookstore now looks upon us as friends 
rather than rivals. We are called upon 
to furnish him with approved lists from 
which he can make purchases for his 
stock. He sends book agents to the li- 
brary and has us check the books that we 
wish to indorse. Do you still think that 
Children’s Book Week has no bearing 
upon the publiclibrary? Ifyou have ever 
worked in a children’s room, you will 
know that the librarian has more trouble 
in getting the children back to the before- 
Christmas standard of reading than the 
mother has in establishing the before- 
Christmas food diet. If the children are 
not showered with Motor Boys, Aeroplane 
Boys, Alger’s, and what not for Christ- 
mas, the reading in the children’s room, 
instead of being set back, is advanced by 
the increased love for Men of Iron, Merry- 
lips, or whatever the gift book may have 
been.—Nora Bevust, children’s librarian. 


Effectively Arranged Displays 


The displays of children’s books at the 
Milwaukee public library, which marked 
the observation of Children’s Book Week, 
attracted much attention this year. The 
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collection was attractively arranged in 
the rotunda of the main library and was 
on display the entire week. One group- 
ing of the books showed the different 
ages of children for whom they were suit- 
able, while another grouping showed the 
contributions which have been made to 
American juvenile literature by the vari- 
ous foreign countries. Posters marking 
these various groups were designed by 
the pupils of the Layton Art School. Lists 
of books for children and also lists of 
books for parents about children were 
distributed during the exhibit. 

By way of publicity two hundred of the 
Book Week post cards were mailed by the 
Kellogg public library, Green Bay, to 
teachers, parents, members of the school 
board and the city council. The chil- 
dren’s room was made especially attrac- 
tive by bulletins and in the arrangement 
of the large display of illustrated books. 
Representative groups included the fol- 
lowing: picture books for the very young 
children, many beautifully illustrated edi- 
tions; fairy tales of many lands; some 
less expensive books for the younger 
children; books for older boys and girls, 
including many old favorites beautifully 
bound and illustrated, such as Howard 
Pyle’s Book of Pirates. There were also 
books interesting and helpful for parents 
and teachers and an exhibit of children’s 
books of long ago. 

The special appropriation, $500, made 
to the Wausau library by the county 
board was spent for children’s books, 
and enabled the library to make an un- 
usual showing for Children’s Book Week. 
The newspapers gave the exhibit fine 
“write ups” and big crowds came to see 
the display of books. 

“We had a very attractive book exhibit. 
We cleared everything out of the work 
room and made it into a real little book 
shop, with a table of books for boys, one 
for girls, and one for little children. In 
addition we had the attractive illustrated 
books displayed along the edge of the 
cupboards. There were many special 
little groups of books besides. I bought 
one of the Thomas Bailey Aldrich wall 
book cases, and hung it filled with a good 
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collection for a boy. We had some very 
good posters, the set from the National 
child welfare association, some we made 
ourselves, and some from Rand, McNally. 
We felt quite happy over the results of 
the week, Book Week is now getting to 
be so well established that many people 
make a point of getting help from us 
for their Christmas selection.”—MartTHA 
E. Ponp, Manitowoc. 

“Books of long ago” formed an inter- 
esting part of the exhibits in the Sim- 
mons library, Kenosha, and at the Stevens 
Point Normal School. 

The Fond du Lac library was festive in 
its decorations throughout the week. 
They were in the Christmas colors, red, 
white and green, with two small but 
gayly decorated Christmas trees and 
streamers of red and white. The books 
for the display were personally selected 
by the librarian from Chicago book 
houses. 


Book Displays in Store Windows 


“Two of the local stores at my sugges- 
tion had attractive window displays of 
children’s books.’—ELta D. KNEELAND, 
Galesville. 

The Beloit Daily News called attention 
of parents in an editorial to “the excellent 
collection loaned by the public library 
and displayed this week in the Bresdesen 
Brothers’ window.” 

Two stores in Waukesha willingly gave 
window space for the library’s displays. 

Six of the leading business firms in Mil- 
waukee arranged especially attractive 
window displays for the week, using the 
Book Week posters, and books furnished 
by the public library in combination with 
whatever commodity they handle. 

The book stores in Eau Claire, Kenosha, 
La Crosse, Portage, and Wausau co-oper- 
ated closely with the libraries. The 
drug stores where books can be bought 
in Barron and Jefferson had window dis- 
plays during the week. 


Lists of Children’s Books 


Copies of the Bookshelf for Boys and 
Girls and the A. L. A. list of Children’s 
Books for Christmas Presents were pur- 
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chased in quantity for distribution by 
Appleton, Fond du Lac, Madison and 
other libraries. The Delavan library dis- 
tributed a list at the mothers’ club. The 
Manitowoc library distributed 100 copies 
of the Bookshelf. Single copies were dis- 
tributed by the Library Commission. 

Brief lists compiled by the librarians 
were published in the local papers in a 
number of towns. 

A local dealer in Lake Mills, who is 
also a druggist, put in a stock of books 
selected from the Bookshelf and the chil- 
dren’s list in the June Bulletin. 

(Editor’s Note: The printed lists is- 
sued by the R. R. Bowker company and 
the A. L. A. are so inexpensive that even 
small libraries can afford to buy extra 
copies to use with patrons and especially 
the local dealer in books. Watch issues 
of the library periodicals and the Wiscon- 
sin Bulletin next fall for announcements.) 


Reviewing Children’s Books 


Children’s Book Week has had a 
marked influence on the reviewing of 
children’s books. There was a time when 
books for children were given no serious 
attention in the literary reviews. But 
within the last two or three years has 
come a change. Literary editors are now 
giving more thought to children’s books 
and they are calling on the opinion of 
experts. In the autumn numbers of the 
Bookman the children’s books of the year 
have been reviewed by Annie Carroll 
Moore of the children’s department of the 
New York public library. Miss Moore 
has been doing this since 1918 and out 
of her first contributions of the kind 
grew a series of articles on children and 
their books which were afterwards col- 
lected in a volume called Roads to Child- 
hood. In the November number for this 
year she discusses “High lights in Chil- 
dren’s Books.” The Literary Review, is- 
sued as a supplement to the New York 
Evening Post, and edited by Professor 
Canby of Yale, has brought out a special 
Children’s Book Week number (Nov. 12, 
1921). The editorial and the two leading 
articles discuss books for children and 
among the books reviewed is The History 
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of Mankind, a history for children by 
Hendrik Van Loon. The reviewer is Carl 
Becker of the History department at Cor- 
nell University, the man who reviewed 
Wells’ History in a recent number of the 
American Historical Review. In the Sur- 
vey for October 15 children’s books are 
discussed by Marion Cutter, a children’s 
librarian who is now in charge of a book 
shop for children in New York. Other pe- 
riodicals which have taken notice of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week are The Churchman, 
Good Housekeeping, and other women’s 
magazines. The literary supplement to 
the Boston Transcript for November 12 
was a Children’s Book Week number.— 
Mary KatHARINE REELY. 


County Wide Interest 


Efforts were made in Superior under 
the direction of Miss Reese, children’s 
librarian, to have every child in Superior 
and Douglas county read at least one good 
book during the week. Book displays 
were placed in the main library, the East 
End branch and at the library station in 
the South End. Principals of all the 
Superior schools as well as the schools 
of Douglas county were notified of the 
essay contest on “The book I like best 
and why I like it,” prizes to be awarded 
to both city and county children. By 
this and other means all children, it was 
hoped, would be brought in touch with 
the library during the week. 


In the Normal Schools 

The River Falls Normal School printed 
selected lists of books for children in 
the local papers. 

At the Stevens Point Normal the class 
in juvenile literature made posters with 
lists of “better books,” which were dis- 
played throughout the halls. Four min- 
ute speeches on better books were given 
by students in the assembly on Friday. 
Exhibits of beautifully illustrated chil- 
dren’s books and, by way of striking con- 
trast, some representing the period of 
1840-60 were shown. 


Shall the Library Take Orders for Books 
Difference of opinion exists on the 
question shall the library take orders for 
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books. Miss Beust answers for La Crosse 
in the affirmative. Orders for 82 books 
were taken during the week by Miss 
Weller, librarian at West Bend. The 
Lake Mills and Waukesha libraries, pos- 
sibly others, took orders for books. 


Reaching the Parents 


An interesting meeting was held at the 
Galesville library for mothers. Some of 
the late books for boys and girls were 
reviewed by women interested in the 
work and selections read from standard 
books for children. 

Talks on children’s books were given in 
Racine by the children’s librarian. She 
spoke to the mothers’ club of the Ply- 
mouth Congregational church in Novem- 
ber. Miss Caton also addressed the 
woman’s club in South Milwaukee on 
children’s reading. 

The Simmons Library, Kenosha, mailed 
programs of suggestion to the various 
parent-teacher associations in the city 
and urged members to visit the library 
during the week. 

The Twentieth Century club in Osh- 
kosh asked Miss Beveridge, the children’s 
librarian, to speak on children’s books and 
story telling. 

The special Children’s Book Week post 
cards were used by Mrs. Poukey of Cum- 
berland to invite parents to a “book fest” 
and tea at the library on November 19. A 
program of songs and readings was given 
and a talk by the librarian on good read- 
ing, emphasizing the parents’ duty to in- 
terest themselves in what their children 
read. 

The supervisor of primary work in She- 
boygan arranged for a book exhibit or 
meeting in all of the grade schools in the 
city. Frances Meyer, children’s librarian, 
addressed meetings of the parent-teacher 
associations in three of the schools. A 
special exhibit was prepared for the 
meeting of the Sheboygan woman’s club. 


Five minute talks were given by Marion 
Sharp, children’s librarian of the Kellogg 
public library, Green Bay, to the parent- 
teacher associations and the Green Bay 
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woman’s club, and in a number of the 
schools. 

A meeting was held at the Washburn 
library in charge of the woman’s council. 
In order to supplement the library’s col- 
lection, some very beautifully illustrated 
books were borrowed from several fam- 
ilies. A short sketch of each illustrator’s 
life was given and some of his illustra- 
tions passed around for people to see. 
Papers were given on children’s reading, 
high school reading, etc. 

“Different woman’s organizations in 
West Bend offered to provide refresh- 
ments to the visitors each day during the 
week. The library was a pleasant meeting 
place, where old friends and new ones 
met and exchanged greeting over a cup 
of coffee. Many people visited the library 
for the first time and many new cards 
were issued.”—MArRIA WELLER, librarian. 


Miss Hazeltine addressed a largely at- 
tended meeting of the parent-teacher as- 
sociation at Lake Mills, held in the audi- 
torium of the high school on November 
21. Her subject was “The Child and His 
Book.” 

The parent-teacher association of Mil- 
ton Junction at its meeting Tuesday even- 
ing, December 13, made the subject of 
“Books and Reading for Boys and Girls” 
the theme ofits program. Mrs. Davis, of 
the Library Commission, spoke on the 
subject, emphasizing the need of the 
home, the school, and the public library; 
and that greater emphasis be placed upon 
the motive of enlarging the world of the 
boys and girls through what they read. 
Many questions were asked the speaker, 
relative to different books, required read- 
ing, ete. About 65 were present. After 
the program a social hour was enjoyed. 
The meeting was held in the gymnasium 
of the New Union high school. 

In the afternoon of the following day 
the visitor spoke before the high school 
on “Library Work as a Profession.” 


Churches and Other Organizations 
Co-operate 


The Community Aid division of the 
Presbyterian church in Janesville was re- 
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sponsible for securing W. H. Solle, of 
Chicago, as speaker. He talked infor. 
mally at the library on one afternoon on 
children’s books and in the evening his 
subject was “Three Score Books and 
Ten.” 


The Boy Scout executive in Stevens 
Point displayed a model library for a boy 
scout, with lists of the scout books. 


Volunteers from the woman’s clubs, 
teachers and normal school] students as- 
sisted members of the library staff in 
taking charge of the Milwaukee exhibit. 
Previous announcements in the schools 
and clubs helped to give it publicity. 

The pastor of the Methodist church in 
Lake Mills preached a sermon on “Good 
Literature.” The W. C. T. U. had as a 
part of its program readings from Olcott’s 
The Children’s Reading. Ye Goodlie Com- 
panie, a woman’s club, had a program in 
keeping with the week. Members were 
asked to repeat a Mother Goose rhyme in 
response to roll call. Discussion of chil- 
dren’s literature followed and a talk by 
Bernice Oehler on illustration of chil- 
dren’s books. 


The Woman’s Club of Sun Prairie ob- 
served Good Book Week by making its 
regular club day, November 14, an open 
meeting that there might be a general 
discussion of the place the library should 
fill in the community. Miss Hazeltine 
opened the afternoon’s program with an 
address on children’s books and reading, 
and later conducted the question box, 
when many pertinent ones were dis- 
cussed. 


Appealing to the Rotary Club 


At his plate, at the regular weekly lun- 
cheon of the Rotary Club Monday noon, 
each Rotarian found a card bearing on its 
obverse side a reproduction of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Week poster, and on the re- 
verse the following acknowledgment: 

To the members of the Rotary Club: 

Your generosity at this time has en- 
abled us to provide the community with 
more books—not just books, but Good 

Books. 

This week, Children’s Good Book 
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Week, is to emphasize the advantage of 

having well selected books in our 

homes as well as in our library and 

schools. 

Will you not buy at least one Good 

Book for your home during this week? 
Very cordially yours, 
SHEBOYGAN PuBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Wausau library also sent notices 
of its exhibit to the Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs, as well as the schools, churches, 
and literary organizations. 


Ways of Attracting Children 


The children who patronize the Ke- 
nosha libraries were invited to list the 
two books they prefer and also to take 
part in an essay contest under the spon- 
sorship of The Bookman. 

During the week a story hour was held 
at the Portage public library each day. 
Six hundred and fifty pupils of the seven 
grades of the Lutheran, Catholic and pub- 
lic schools came to hear stories which 
were given by phonograph records. The 
records and Victrola were loaned for the 
occasion and among the records used 
were: Mother Goose Jingles; Goldilocks 
and the Three Bears, Burgess’ Old Mother 
West Wind Stories; Jack and the Bean- 
stalk; How Tom Whitewashed the Fence, 
from Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer; Ernest 
Thompson-Seton’s Three Sioux Scouts, 
featuring the voices of the Night; Kip- 
ling’s Gunga Din; Scrooge-Marley’s Ghost, 
from Dickens’ Christmas Carol; Jest ’fore 
Christmas, by Eugene Field. 

“There was fine co-operation on the part 
of the schools. I took application cards 
to each grade and the teachers gave the 
pupils an opportunity to sign. We had 
20 new readers among the children last 
week and 290 children’s books were is- 
sued. Several of the teachers made posters 
for their rooms, gave talks about books 
and urged the children to read one book 
that week. . The fifth and sixth grades 
made lists of books wanted for Christmas. 
We had a very good attendance at the 
story telling on Saturday.”—Apa Mawns- 
FIELD, Lake Mills. 

A schedule for every day in the week 
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was carried out at West Bend. Teachers 
and pupils from both public and parochial 
schools were invited by grades to visit 
the library at 4 o’clock, when programs 
appropriate to the ages of the children 
were given, Saturday afternoon was re- 
served for the rural schools. 


A program for parents and children 
was held at the Kilbourn library, papers 
and book reviews being given and musi- 
cal selections by the ladies’ quartet and 
on the Victrola, Some of the reviews, 
written by eighth grade pupils were 
printed in the Weekly Events, in which a 
first page editorial on the observance of 
Children’s Good Book Week and the illus- 
trative story Her Kingdom, by Louis 
Ayres Garnett, had a prominent position. 

“Children’s day was on Saturday. We 
had ‘Raggedy Ann’ acted out, each girl in 
the teachers’ training class taking part 
in it. Then for the older children we had 
lantern slides, with a lecture, showing life 
in Japan and the making of an airplane.” 
—Mrs. May M. GREENWwoop, Washburn. 

Visits were made by the librarian to 
the grades in South Milwaukee during the 
week. A talk given the children on what 
is expected of them in the library and an 
invitation given to visit the library. 


A children’s hour was held at the Bay- 
field library each day during the week. 
This was planned by the Civic League, 
two women taking charge daily. The 
average attendance was 53 and the weekly 
total 320. 


A Musical Story Hour 


An interesting musical story hour was 
held on two afternoons in the Green Bay 
library. Marie Schuette, for the past two 
years superintendent of music in the Ore- 
gon state normal school, gave the story of 
various musical numbers which were af- 
terward played on a Victrola loaned for 
the occasion. Her talk and the questions 
asked the children brought out the im- 
pression made on them by the music and 
taught them appreciation of what the fine 
musical composition stands for. A large 
number of children and many parents and 
teachers attended these interesting talks. 
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Films for the Children 


Churches and other organizations in- 
terested themselves in having several 
films shown during the week. 

The Woman’s Club and the D. A, R. in 
Lake Mills arranged for films to be shown 
during the week. These were Aladdin, 
Golden Locks, and Hansel and Gretel. 
Children in the grade schools were ad- 
mitted free. 

A moving picture suitable for children 
was shown at the Union Congregational 
church in Waupun. A movie was given 
for the children in Barron. 

A special feature of the week’s pro- 
gram in West Bend was the entertain- 
ment at the Mermac, with music by the 
double quartet and a talk by the principal 
of schools. Three appropriate films were 
shown, including “Rumpelstiltskin.””’ Two 
performances were given, admission free. 


Posters for Book Week 


The special posters for Children’s Book 
Week were used extensively. But some 
librarians supplemented these, securing 
sets of the posters prepared by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare association. The 
interest of the children was aroused by 
having them help to make posters for the 
occasion. 

Children in the seventh grade in Lake 
Mills made posters to advertise the week 
and these were displayed in the business 
houses. 

The posters marking the various groups 
in the Milwaukee library’s exhibit were 
designed by pupils of the Layton Art 
School. 


A Poster Contest 


“I was very much pleased with the 
results of my poster contest for Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. Highty children came 
to the library with their posters. You 
can imagine how gay the children’s li- 
brary looked—it was ‘Posters, posters 
everywhere, and we just looked and 
looked and looked. The ideas were won- 
derfully original and very clever, and 
every poster showed the children’s inter- 
est in their library. We awarded one 
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prize for the best girl’s poster, and one 
for the best boy’s poster. The prizes 
were two beautifully illustrated books 
given to us for that purpose by the book- 
store.”—MELDA R. Peuzer, librarian, New 
London. 

The Kilbourn public library also had a 
poster contest, awarding prizes. 


The Thomas Bailey Aldrich Bookcase 


“For Good Book Week the manual train- 
ing department of the high school made 
a Thomas Bailey Aldrich bookcase for 
us and I tried to exhibit a model library 
for a child as far as I could.”—Martie L. 
McManon, Ladysmith. 

Other libraries made a special feature 
of the bookcase. Working drawings of it 
were distributed by the Barron, Beloit, 
Janesville, and other libraries. In Wau- 
pun these were given to all boys taking 
manual training in school. The Kenosha 
library distributed the plans through the 
supervisor of manual training. 

With the co-operation of the director of 
the vocational school, the Sheboygan pub- 
lic library conducted a contest among the 
seventh and eighth grade boys, who spent 
their manual training periods during the 
week in building book cases. The library 
offered prizes for the two best cases. 

One of these cases was used in the dis- 
play of the Manitowoc library. The li- 
brarian writes: “We gave out the plans 
and the boys were most enthusiastic over 
them. There will be many made here. 
The principal of the county training 
school is going to have all his students 
make them. He said he thought it would 
be so fine for a rural teacher to have such 
a case.” 


Appleton’s Children’s Room 


Quite appropriately the long desired 
children’s room opened with a Christmas 
display of books during the first week 
of December. Parents and teachers were 
invited to look at the exhibit of new 
books, soon to be put in circulation, The 
formal opening of the room occurred on 
December 12, 
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Libraries Holding Special Exhibits 


Antigo Fond du Lac Marinette Sheboygan 

Appleton Fort Atkinson Marshfield South Milwaukee 
Barron Galesville Menasha Stevens Point Normal 
Beloit Green Bay Merrill Stevens Point Public 
Bloomer Janesville Milwaukee Superior 
Bloomington Jefferson Mosinee Washburn 

Brodhead Kaukauna Neenah Waterloo 

Burlington Kenosha Oconto Waukesha 

Chippewa Falls Kilbourn Oshkosh Waupun 

Cumberland La Crosse Platteville Wausau 

Delavan Ladysmith Portage West Allis 

De Pere Lake Mills Racine West Bend 

Eau Claire Manitowoc Rice Lake Wisconsin Rapids 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


December was Sociology month in the 
Library School as the instruction cen- 
tered in what is familiarly known as the 
300’s. The reading, reviewing, and re- 
porting on a selected list of books in eco- 
nomics, political science, immigration, 
community welfare, education and similar 
topics ran parallel with the classifying 
and asigning of subject headings to books 
in these fields. 

The introductory lecture in the Library 
and Community course with its required 
reading and exhibition of related material 
was appropriately placed at this time, 
also Mr. Lester’s lecture on the work of 
the Free Library Commission and the 
Legislative Reference Department, with 
an accompanying visit to the department. 
Prof. Graham H. Stuart discussed a se- 
lected list of books in political science 
and Miss Olga S. Halsey told how a grad- 
uate student used economic material, em- 
phasizing the value of pamphlets, docu- 
ments, and bibliographies. 

The introductory lectures in Subject 
Bibliography have been given, and sub- 
jects decided upon for the compilation of 
graduating bibliographies; the list will 
be printed later. Since Mrs. Thorne- 
Thomsen was here in early November, 
story telling practice has continued week- 
ly as an elective, running parallel with 
the regular course in children’s work. 
Several of this group are telling stories 
weekly in the Randall School, thus gain- 
ing valuable experience. 


Madison’s new theater, the Parkway, 
brought Zona Gale’s play, “Miss Lulu 
Bett,” as the opening attraction on De- 
cember 5. In honor of Miss Gale as 
chairman of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, the school entertained the com- 
pany at a studio tea during its engage- 
ment in Madison, a distinguished group of 
Madison people being invited to meet 
them. Mrs. Blaine, wife of the governor, 
presided at the tea table. During the tea, 
Mrs, Louise Closser Hale, who plays the 
part of Mrs. Bett, autographed the 
school’s copy of her book We Discover 
New England. On the preceding day, 
Lionel Robertson, art director of the To- 
bey Furniture Company of Chicago, and 
designer of the interior decorations and 
curtain of the theater, addressed -the 
school on the motif carried out, its his- 
torical significance, and color values. 

Mrs. Lucy Fletcher Brown of New 
York, an authority on Japanese art 
brought a selection of prints and em- 
broideries from her studio for exhibition 
in Madison during the last week of No- 
vember, displaying them in the gallery 
of the school. While the exhibition was 
in progress Mrs. Brown very graciously 
consented to speak to the school on 
“Japanese Women in Literature,” a lec- 
ture which the school shared with its 
friends to the seating capacity of its 
lecture-room. These art lectures and re- 
lated interests made a pleasing break in 
the midst of a heavy schedule of techni- 
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cal work and were much appreciated by 
the class. 

The Wisconsin Library School troupe 
opened its twelfth season with a dramatic 
reading of three one-act plays in Lathrop 
Hall parlor on the evening of December 
12. The plays presented were Barrie’s 
The Will, and two by Miss Reely, instruc- 
tor in Book Selection, A Window to the 
South and Early Ohios and Rhode Island 
Reds. Miss Reely’s plays are studies of 
farm life, showing both its humor and 
pathos. They were so well received that 
the author was given a “curtain call.” All 
who have heard the troupe in former 
years will be interested to know the cast 
and will recognize familiar names in the 
list: Dean Goodnight, Dean Roe, Dean 
Glicksman, Prof. Gilmore, Rev. N. C. Kim- 
ball, Mr. W. J. Haake, Prof. and Mrs. 
Fish, Dr. and Mrs. Greeley, Mrs. Jastrow, 
Mrs. Beatty, Mrs. Root, Miss Lelia Bas- 
com, and Miss Birge; Miss Hazeltine 
served as stage manager, 

The plays were given under the aus- 
pices of the University League to raise 
money to help in furnishing the new co- 
operative house for girls recently opened 
at the University. An enthusiastic audi- 
ence of three hundred enjoyed the read- 
ing and the sum of $134.50 was realized 
for the fund. 


School Notes 


Christmas recess began at noon Wed- 
nesday, December 21, a day earlier than 
the calendar of the University. The class 
voted to begin work a day in advance 
after the holidays in order to welcome Dr. 
Root, president of the American Library 
Association, who could be at the school 
on January 2 for a group of lectures. 

The class gave a Christmas party for a 
group of poor children on December 17. 
It was highly successful in its manage- 
ment by the special committee having it 
in charge. Everything in connection with 
the affair was well organized and car- 
ried out, affording everyone a genuine 
good time, not only the children, for 
whom it was planned, but the faculty and 
other members of the class who were in- 
terested spectators, 
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Callers at the school during November 
and December were Margaret McLeish 
‘21, Gertrude Senne ’21, Cora Frantz, 
Anna R., Jones, Lillian Ramsay, Mrs. N. A. 
Cushman, librarians at Kenosha, Ocono- 
mowoc, Kilbourn, and Reedsburg; Miss 
Rickert, trustee, Shullsburg public library 
and Mrs. M. J. Meller, librarian, Boscobel 
public library. 


News of Our Graduates 


Our graduates had an active share in 
the library affairs of ten states during the 
fall, as a summary of the list below re- 
veals. These states from east to west 
are—New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, California. 


Margaret Reynolds, ’07, spoke recently 
before the girls club of the South Division 
high school, Milwaukee, on library work 
as a vocation. 

Esther Johnston, ’08, gave an interesting 
program at the New York State Library 
meeting, introducing leaders of distinctive 
groups of foreigners who are making 
large contributions to America. 

Ruth Knowlton, ’09, was married during 
the holidays to Mr. Harlan W. Miller, of 
Wolf’s Point, Montana. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Scott Robson 
(Myrtle M. Cole, ’10) announce the birth 
of a son, December 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Seymour Knight 
(Bertha R,. Bergold, ’11) announce the 
birth of a son December 5. 

Mary E. Dow, ’11, served as secretary 
of the Michigan Library Association, 
1920-21. 

Anna Kosek, ’11, and Sue Osmotherly, 
717, took part in discussions at the fall 
meeting of the- Illinois Library Associa- 
tion. 

Althea H. Warren, ’11, is president of 
the California Library Association. 

Ruth B. Drake, ’12, was awarded a 
scholarship at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Library Association upon 
her work in the rural school library at 
Chazy. 

Eleanor M. Faweett, ’12, is assistant in 
the juvenile department of the public library, 
Pasadena, California. 

Freda M. Glover, ’13, was married in 
December to Mr. Vernon Signor. At home 
after January list, La Grande, Oregon. 

Marion Humble, ’13, as executive secre- 
tary of the National Committee on Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, occupied an important 
post in directing the publicity campaign. 
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Frances C. Sawyer, ’13, is doing hospital 
library work and is stationed at the U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital, No. 36, 
5800 Arsenal Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Louise Craig, '13 (Mrs. Walter L. Bis- 
sell), is living at 2126 Fairmount Road, 
Cleveland. 

Mildred Coon, ’14 (Mrs. Chester H. 
Bean), is living at 7442 South Shore 
Drive, Chicago. 

Julia C. Stockett, ’14, is in Minneapolis 
organizing two ex-service libraries in hos- 
pitals in that city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Coleman (Cath- 
erine E. Head, ’15) announce the birth of 
a daughter December 12. 

Charles K. Morison, ex '15, in giving 
his address as care Associated Oil Co. of 
California, Associated, Cal., says, “I’m in 
the oil business to stay. I’m to be mar- 
ried December 10th to a Great War vet- 
eran, who saw two years’ service overseas, 
in England and France, as a nursing sister 
in the Canadian Army.” 

Mrs. James Schad (Marjorie F. Carlton, 
17) is now living at 211 North Brooks St., 
Madison, Wis. She and her husband came 
to Madison recently when Mr. Schad en- 
tered upon a position in the Industrial 
Commission. 

Laura S. Caton, ’17, addressed meetings 
of club women in Racine and South Mil- 
waukee on children’s reading during the 
fall. 

Harriet L. Kidder, ’17, had an article on 
“Some recent illustrators of children’s 
books” in the November number of Public 
Libraries. 

Grace Stingly, ’18, gave a paper, “Survey 
for Service,” at the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Lucile S. Liebermann, ’20, was married 
on November 26th to Mr. George F. Keck. 
They will be at home at 4561 Oakenwald 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Mary C. McQuaid, ’20, had a paper on 
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children’s reading at the annual meeting 
of the Nebraska Library Association. 

The following alumni took part in the 
program of the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation at its Milwaukee meeting: Gladys 
May Andrews, ’14, presided. Frances A. 
Hannum, ’15, was chairman of the round 
table on administrative problems, in which 
Leila A. Janes, 713, Malvina Clausen, ’12, 
and Laura S. Caton, ’17, had a share. In 
the school library section Lucy E. 
Thatcher, ’13, had a paper on the function 
of the Normal school librarian. Jessie W. 
Bingham, ’14, was elected vice-president. 
Florence C. Day, ’16, treasurer, and Vivian 
G. Little, ’16, secretary for 1922. 

At the fall meeting of the Iowa Library 
Association the following alumni appeared 
on the program: Julia A. Robinson, ’09; 
Callie Wieder, ’14; and Ethel Hedenbergh, 
14. 

Ada M. Pratt, ’15, presided at the fif- 
teenth annual meeting of the South Da- 
kota Library Association. Ethel G. Else, 
’15, gave a demonstration of book mending 
at this meeting and Edla Laurson, ’18, 
spoke on what a library should do for a 
community. > 

Georgia G. McAfee, ’16, was secretary 
of the Indiana Library Association. At 
the annual meeting Johanna Klingholz, 
119, was chairman of the college section 
and Hazel Armstrong, ’17, of the assist- 
ant’s round table. Harriet Root, ’17, gave 
a paper on the library assistant’s reading. 
Miss McAfee was also chairman of the 
county library section. Elizabeth Ohr, 16, 
was elected secretary for 1922. 

Jennie T. Schrage, ’18, writes from Los 
Angeles, where she is spending the winter 
in company with her mother, that at the 
home of Marie Houston, ’18, she met Miss 
Kennedy, formerly of the faculty, May 
Westgate, ’13, Alice Frost, 19, and Louise 
Holmes, Summer Session, '10, and is soon 
to see Miss Drake, a former member of 
the faculty, and Blanch Unterkircher, ’10. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Bibliography 


United States Catalog Supplement, Janu- 
ary 1918-June 1921; ed by Eleanor 
E. Hawkins and Estella E. Painter. 
1921. 218p. Wilson $24. 015 
This, the second of the large supple- 
ments to the 1912 edition of the United 
States Catalog, covers about 35,000 books 
Published from January 1, 1918, to June 1, 
1921, by author, title and subject in one 
alphabet. It is the first of the large sup- 
Plements to be published under the new 
plan of cumulation whereby subscribers 
to the Cumulative Book Index receive it 
as a part of their current service, without 
additional charge. 


Debate Material 


Phelps, Edith M. University debaters’ 
annual. 1921. 384p. Wilson $2.25. 
374 
Reports debates on the open shop, im- 
migration, Kansas court of industrial re- 
lations, prohibition of strikes in essential 
industries, parliamentary form of govern- 
ment, government ownership of coal 
mines, labor representation in manage- 
ment of industry, and independence for 
Ireland. Briefs, bibliographies, index. 


Reely, M. K. Selected articles on dis- 
armament. 1921. 320p. Wilson $2.25. 
341 
Compilation of material arranged in 
three parts: General discussion, For dis- 
armament, and For continued armaments. 
Not arranged as a debate, but covers many 
phases of the question. Does not cover 
the Washington conference, President 
Harding’s invitation to the powers being 
the latest document included. Bibliogra- 
phy. 


Religion 


Campbell, R. J. The life of Christ. 1921. 
4388p. Appleton. $3. 232 
A “preacher’s life of Christ,” delivered 
originally in parts to the author’s con- 
gregations in the City Temple and at 
Christ church, Westminster. Will appeal 
especially to ministers and Sunday school 
workers. Bibliography. Index. 
See Booklist 18:37 Nov. ’21. 


’ services; social services, etc. 





Sociology 
Adams, Elizabeth K. Women profes- 
sional workers. 1921. 467p. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 396 


A study made for the women’s educational 
and industrial union. Opens with three gen- 
eral chapters: Who are professional work- 
ers? Women as professional workers. Spec- 
ifications for professional workers. Then 
takes up in turn the professions open to 
women, under such groupings as health serv- 
ices other than medicine; food and living 
Bibliography 
(13p). Index. Filene (Bulletin Feb.-Mar. 
’21) differs from this in being a compilation 
to which many persons contributed. 


Dowd, Q. L. Funeral management and 
costs. 1921. 295p. Univ. of Chicago 
press. $3. 393 

Valuable as the only book presenting au- 
thentic information on the subject. In the 
form of “a world survey of burial and cre- 
mation.”” Shows how the circumstances of 
death and mourning have been made a field 
for exploitation. May serve to influence 
public opinion favorable to reforms in fun- 
eral customs. Bibliography (7p). Index. 

For purchase by the larger library. Others 

may borrow when such information is de- 

sired. 


Hibbard, B. H. Marketing agricultural 
products. 1921. 389p. Appleton $2.50. 
338 

This book by a professor of agricultural 
economics in the University of Wisconsin 
supplies the need for a work that discusses 
the principles of marketing and co-operation. 
In three parts: the first dealing with the 
various marketing processes, the second giv- 
ing the history of farmers’ organizations in 
this country, the third discussing agricultural 
co-operation. Chapter references and index. 


Macklin, Theodore. Efficient marketing 
for agriculture. 1921. 418p. illus. 
Macmillan $2. 338 

A work which goes very fully into the 
development of marketing and the present 
situation in regard to distribution of farm 
products. Follows every step in the process 
from producer to consumer, showing the 
waste that occurs at every point and sug- 
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gesting remedies for its elimination. Shows 
how the glutting of markets can be pre- 
vented through better organization. More 
detailed in its treatment of processes than 
Professor Hibbard’s book, devotes but one 
chapter to co-operative marketing, into 
which Hibbard goes fully and does not dis- 
cuss farmers organization. Tables, statis- 
tical data, chapter references, index. Author 
is professor of agricultural economics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Panunzio, Constantine M. The soul of an 
immigrant. 1921. 329p. Macmillan 
$2. 325.7 


The story of “a sailor lad who nineteen 
years ago left his native country (Italy) 
and through a series of strange incidents 
came to the United States and through an- 
other series of strange circumstances came 
definitely and consciously to adopt America 
as his country.” (Foreword.) Interesting 
account of his early experiences as an immi- 
grant, his struggle for an education and his 
later pastoral work among his own people. 

See Booklist 18:71 Dec. ’21. 


The Near East 


Stoddard, Lothrop. The new world of 
Islam. 1921. 362p. Scribner $3. 297 


Opens with a summary of the decline and 
fall of Islam, followed by a survey of its 
remarkable revival. Shows that while the 
transformation was greatly stimulated by 
the war it had begun long before. The non- 
Moslem element in India is included in the 
survey. Index and one map. 

See Booklist 18:68 Dec. ’21. 


The Far East 


Dewey, John. China, Japan and the U. 
S. A. 1921. 64p. Republic Pub. Co., 
421 W. 21st St., New York, pa 25c. 327 


Articles reprinted from the New Republic. 
The first is dated May, 1919, the last Oc- 
tober, 1921. All but the last were written 
from the Orient. Printed here as they first 
appeared with the addition of footnotes. 
Issued as No. 1 of the New Republic 
pamphlets. 


Gleason, George. What shall I think of 
Japan. 1921. 284p. Macmillan $2.25. 
327 or 915 
Contains valuable documentary material, 
including text of Shantung treaty, the twen- 
ty-one demands, the Ishi-Lansing agreement, 
etc. Bibliography. Index. For the larger 
library. 
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Greenbie, Sydney. The Pacific triangle. 
1921. 402p. illus. Century $4. 915 


A travel narrative designed to throw light 
on Pacific problems. In three parts: His- 
torical and travel material; discussion of 
native problems, personal and social; discus- 
sion of the political problems involving 
Australia, Asia and America. Good illustra- 
tions. Index. By the author of Japan, real 
and imaginary. (Bulletin Apr.-May ’21.) 


Kuno, Yoshi S. What Japan wants. 1921. 
154p. Crowell $1. 327 


Brief and clear statement of Japan’s posi- 
tion from a Japanese point of view. Author 
is an assistant professor at the University 
of California. 

See Booklist 18:70 Dec. ’21. 


Reid, Gilbert. China, captive or free. 
1921. 3382p. Dodd $3. 327 


A strong indictment of the western nations 
in their policy toward China, by an Amer- 
ican missionary now director of the Inter- 
national institute of China. Documents are 
given in an appendix. Good index. Fi 

See Booklist 18:71 Dec. ’21. 


Robinson, G. T. Asia’s American prob- 
lem. (Freeman pamphlets.) 1921. 
27p. Huebsch 25c. 327 


A discussion of the Chinese consortium. 
Argues that “the new far eastern policy of 
the United States government has created 
in Asia an ‘American problem’ which is by 
all odds the most important factor in Asi- 
atic-American relations.” Appeared in part 
in the Pacific Review and the Freeman, 

See Booklist 18:71 Dec. ’21. 


Street, Julian. Mysterious Japan. 1921. 
349p. illus. Doubleday $4. 915.2 
The author took with him to Japan a 
lively curiosity, a kindly interest in his fellow 
men of whatever race, and an American 
sense of humor. The result is a readable 
book which should promote better under- 
standing and good will. 


Home Economics 


Successful family 
1921. 
647 


Abel, Mary Hinman. 
life on the moderate income. 
251p. Lippincott. $2. 


Takes as a “moderate” income that which 
provides ‘a margin of several hundred dollars 
beyond the minimum, whatever that may be 
in any time or place.” Covers many phases 
of the subject. 

See Booklist 18:41 Nov. ’21. 
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Matthews, Mary L. Sewing and textiles. 


1921. 155p. illus. Little $1.10. 646 
—-Foods and cookery. 189p. illus. Little 
$1.10. 641 
First lessons for elementary schools. Well 


illustrated with recipes, laboratory exercises 
and frequent review questions. Index. The 
two volumes are also issued in one with the 
title Elementary Home Economics. ($1.40.) 
Author is head of department of home eco- 
nomics, Purdue University. 


Camping 
Jessup, Elon. The motor camping book. 
1921. 219p. illus. Putnam $3. 799 


The book prospective motor tourists of 
next summer will be looking for. Chapters 
on kits and equipment of all kinds, on motor 
camping trails, where to go motor camping, 
and the law and the motorist. Practical 
illustrations, folding map and index. 

See Booklist 17:339 Jul. ’21. 


Essays 


Beebe, William. Edge of the jungle. 

1921. 3038p. Holt $2.50. 814 or 824 

A second series of essays by the author 

of Jungle peace, all but one dealing with 

the same region in British Guiana. Have 

appeared in the Atlantic, Harper’s, and House 
and Garden. 


Hudson, W. H. A shepherd’s life. 1921. 
338p. illus. Dutton $3.00. 824 
A new edition of a work published in 1910. 
Consists of sketches giving impressions of 
Wiltshire, with chapters on bird life, on 
sheep dogs, the shepherd as naturalist, etc. 
Illustrated with charming little drawings in 
the text. 


Hudson, W. H. A traveler in little things. 

1921. 339p. Dutton $3. 824 

Miscellaneous essays on nature and human 

nature. Among them are several delightful 

sketches of little girls the author has known. 

Plum pudding. 
Doubleday $1.75. 
814 or 824 


Brief sketches and essays on many sub- 


Morley, Christopher. 
1921 242p. illus. 


jects. Contributed to New York Evening 
Post, Literary Review, and other papers. 
Unequal in quality and interest. 
Geography 
Bowman, Isaiah, The new world; prob- 
lems in political geography. 1921. 
632p. illus. World Bk. Co. $6. 910 


A study of the new geographical world 
that has come out of the war, designed to 
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provide a background for an understanding 
of the resulting political problems. The 
215 maps are an important feature. Author 
is director of the American Geographical 
Society. 


Travel 


Dixon, Winifred H. Westward hoboes. 
1921. 377p. illus. Scribner $4. 917.8 
Beautifully illustrated book of motor 
travel. Two Boston girls ship their car to 
Galveston and from there travel west and 
then northward to Glacier Park and the 
Canadian Rockies, where they turn back to 
the east. Amusingiy illustrated end maps. 


Faris, John T. Seeing the sunny South. 
1921. 320p. illus. Lippincott $6. 917.5 
Pleasant reading for the stay-at-home 
traveler. Beginning with the Shenandoah 
valley the author takes the reader with him 
through the Carolinas, Florida, Louisiana 
and Texas, and north again through Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. Brings out geo- 
graphical and historical features. Useful as 
a reference book and a good guide for the 
person planning a trip south. 


Furlong, C.W. Let ’er buck. 1921. 242p. 
illus. Putnam $2.25. 917.8 

A book that many men and boys will en- 
joy. An account of the annual round-up at 
Pendleton, Oregon, with remarkable illus- 


trations. 
See Booklist 18:79 Dec. ’21. 


Heming, Arthur. The drama of the for- 
ests. 1921. 324p. illus. Doubleday 

$5. 917.1 
Unusually beautiful and interesting book. 
Describes the actual work of the fur trap- 
pers of the far north today and the life of 
the winter woods. Illustrated with repro- 
ductions from a series of paintings by the 


author, owned by the Royal Ontario 

Museum. 

Wilstach, Paul. Potomac landings. 1921. 
3876p. illus. Doubleday $5. 975 


Attractive book about the Potomac river, 
with emphasis on its historical associations. 
Beautifully illustrated, with John Smith’s 
map of tidewater Virginia reproduced inside 
the cover. 


Biography 
Cantacuzene, Princess. My life here and 
there. 1921. 322p. illus. Scribner 
$3. 921 


Begins with the author’s childhood memo- 
ries of her grandfather, General Grant. De- 
scribes her early experiences in Vienna, her 
marriage and her life in Russia, up to 1914. 
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Readable and should be popular. Based on 
articles in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Lowry, E. G. Washington close-ups. 1921. 
275p. illus. Houghton $3. 920 
A sketch of “The Washington Scene” is 
followed by characterizations of men prom- 
inent in Washington, President Harding and 
the members of his cabinet, W. J. Bryan, 
Norris, Hoover, Lodge, Borah, LaFollette, 
and others. Less sharp and incisive than the 
Mirrors of Washington, and more genial. 
Reprinted in part from New Republic and 
other periodicals, 


Problems of the Peace 


Lansing, Robert. Big four and others at 
the peace conference. 1921. 213p. 
illus. Houghton $2.50. 940.4 

Character studies of the four men who 
shaped the peace treaty, Clemenceau, Wilson, 

Lloyd George and Orlando, with briefer im- 

pressions of Venizelos, Emir Feisul, General 

Botha, and Paderewski. 


Gibbs, Sir Philip. More that must be told. 
1921. 408p. Harper $2.50. 940.4 
Deals with reconstruction and after-war 
problems. Opens with a sketch of important 
figures at the peace conference, with the 
title, “Leaders of the old tradition.” Other 
papers are: Ideals of the humanists, The new 
Germany, The price of victory in France, The 
truth about Ireland, The United States and 
world peace, etc. 


History 


Haworth, P. L. Trailmakers of the North- 
west, 1921. 277p. illus. Harcourt 
$2.50. 971 

Stories of the explorers of the Canadian 
northwest, Radisson, Hearne, Mackenzie, 

Alexander Henry, and others, including the 

later explorations of Amundsen and the 

coming of the settlers. Map and bibli- 
ography. 


Of Local Interest 


Holst, C. A., ed. The Wisconsin Capitol. 
4th ed. 1921, 64p. illus. Lathrop 
& Cook 35c. 917.75 

This official guide and history prepared 
for the use of capitol visitors furnishes much 
information of interest to others in the state. 

Beautifully illustrated. 

Martin, Deborah Beaumont. Eleazor Wil- 
liams. 1921. 29p. illus. Green Bay 
Museum 50c. 921 

In this sketch of Eleazor Williams, some- 
times claimed to be “the lost dauphin,” Miss 
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Martin of the Green Bay public library has 
produced a work of more than local interest. 
She does not go into the merits of Williams’ 
claims to royalty, but gives a true account 
of his life, which is of sufficient interest in 
itself to justify this attractively printed 
monograph. 


Fiction 


Adams, S. H. 1921. 6553p. 


Houghton $2. 

A long novel showing up some of the prac- 
tices of American journalism. The first 
section of the book, in which the hero, a 
young station agent in the Southwest, meets 
and falls in love with a beautiful society 
girl, appeared in the Pictorial Review. In 
the much longer part now added, he follows 
her to New York to enter the newspaper 
world. 

See Booklist 18:82 Dec. ’21. 


Byrne, Don. Messer Marco Polo. 
147p. illus. Century $1.25. 
The love story of young Marco Polo and 
Golden Bells, daughter of Kubla Khan beau- 
tifully told in the idiom of an old Irish bard. 
Appeared in the Century. : 
See Booklist 18:82 Dec. ’21 
Castle, Agnes and Egerton. Pamela 
Pounce, 1921. 334p. Appleton $2. 
Delightful and highly romantic tale of the 
days of George III, with scenes laid in London 
and Bath and a little milliner’s apprentice 
for heroine. 


Dawson, Warrington. 
Clermont. 1921. 
$1.75. 

Story of the war and of the friendship be- 
tween an American and a young French boy. 
The author has been an attaché of the Amer- 
ican embassy at Paris and the book was 
written as a tribute to the French people, 


Duffus, R. L. Roads going South. 1921. 
292p. illus. Macmillan $2. 

A New England setting and some good 
character drawing are the outstanding fea- 
tures of this first novel. A well written and 
interesting story, a study of the conflict in 
the nature of young Joe Chapin between his 
inherited New England traits and a more 
volatile temperament. 

Fletcher, G. S. The Herepath property. 
1921. 319p. Knopf $2. 

Story by the author of The middle temple 
murder, The Borough treasurer and other 
tales of mystery. Opens with the murder 
of Jacob Herepath and follows a devious 
course in running down the criminal and 
tracing the motive for the crime. 


Success. 


1921. 


The gift of Paul 
3832p. Doubleday 
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French, J. L. Great sea stories. 1921. 
332p. Brentano’s $2, 

Fifteen stories of the sea, by such authors 
as Charles Kingsley, Captain Marryat, Her- 
man Melville, W. Clark Russell, Pierre Loti, 
Jack London, and John Masefield. 

See Booklist 18:84 Dec. ’21. 


Harker, L. Allen. The bridge across. 1921. 
296p. Scribner $1.75. 

Novel by an author who writes pleasant 
stories of English life in which interest cen- 
ters in the characters rather than in plot. 
The heroine, a rather headstrong young girl, 
comes under the influence of an older woman 
who knows how to bridge the gap between 
the generations. 


Hamsun, Knut. Dreamers. 1921. 
Knopf $1.75. 

This is one of Hamsun’s earlier books and 
is in lighter vein. Rolandsen, the big tele- 
graph operator, with his boastful and im- 
pertinent ways, cloaking a serious purpose, 
is a fascinating figure and there are other 
delicately sketched portraits. The translator, 


N. W. Worster, writes an introduction. 


Mackenzie, Compton. Rich _ relatives. 
1921. 285p. Harper $2. 

A novel picturing amusingly the reverse 
of the situation in Poor relations. Jasmine 
Grant, an orphan, is handed about from one 
family of rich relatives to another, and her 
experiences are told with much humor. 


Sinclair, May. Mr. Waddington of Wyck. 
1921. 315p. Macmillan $2. 

Character study of a pompous egotist as 
seen through the eyes of his immediate circle, 
all of whom are keenly conscious of his 
absurdity, although they unite in willingness 
to shield him from the world. Concerned 
chiefly with his humorous, and often pathetic, 
efforts to appear young. 


175p. 


New Editions 


Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. 1921. 
474p. illus. Dodd $3. 

New edition with twelve pleasing illustra- 
tions in color by Monro S. Orr. Well bound, 
with good print. 

Dickens, Charles. David Copperfield. 
1921. 850p. illus. Dodd $3.50. 

Attractive edition with sixteen colored 
illustrations by Gertrude Demain Hammond. 
Good paper and print. 

Irving, Washington. Rip Van Winkle. 
1921. 86p. illus. McKay $2.50. 

The pictures by N. C. Wyeth make this a 

book to treasure. Might be added to the 
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collection of beautiful editions by the library 
that has money for such purpose. 


Porter, Jane. The Scottish chiefs. 
503p. illus. Scribner $3.50. 
This beautiful book should attract new 

readers to an old story. Edited by Kate 

Douglas Wiggin and Norah Archibald 

Smith, with pictures in color by N. C. Wyeth. 


Children’s Books 


Bailey, Margery. The little man with one 
shoe. 1921. 227p. illus. $2.25. 398 
Book of stories by one of the few success- 
ful modern writers of fairy tales. By the 
author of Seven peas in the pod. Attractive 
illustrations in black and white. 


Davies, E. Chivers. Our friends at the 
farm. 1921. 64p. illus. Crowell $2. 
Attractive English importation. American 


children should find both text and pictures 
delightful. Binding will need reinforcement. 


1921. 


Hawksworth, Hallam. The strange adven- 
tures of a pebble. 1921. 296p. illus. 
Scribner $1.60. 500 


An introduction to geology, written in 
simple and pleasing style. Planned for chil- 
dren from eight to ten, and even older. Con- 
cerned “mainly with landscapes and the 
story of the forces that helped to shape 
them.”’ Many illustrations, and an appendix 
for each chapter entitled “Hide and seek in 
the library,” with questions to be looked 
up in reference books. Index. 

See Booklist 18:56 Nov. ’21. 


Herben, Beatrice S. Jack o’Health and 
Peg o’Joy. 1921. illus. 39p. 60c. 
A fairy tale with a health moral, enlivened 
with jingles written by public school children 
in New York. Foreword by Annie Carroll 
Moore. 


Moses, Montrose J. A treasury of plays 
for children. 1921. 550p. illus. Lit- 
tle $3. 822 
Good selection of plays for children with 
an introduction for each play. Contains 
Mrs. Burnett’s The little princess, Lady 
Gregory’s The traveling man, Alice Gersten- 
berg’s dramatization of Alice in Wonderland, 
and eleven others. Reading list, 2% p. 
See Booklist 18:91 Dec. ’21. 


Peeps at Many Lands (American ed). 
1921. Macmillan ea $1.50. 

A new edition identical with the old in 
text and illustration, but with two volumes 
bound into one: London and Paris, England 
and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, Spain and 
Portugal, etc. 





